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Tvacery leading the field for the Jockey Club Stakes 


NTIL last week we—I, myself, at all events—had looked 
upon Lord Derby’s good-looking colt, Light Brigade, 
as being not merely the best of his age, but the one and 
only three year old of the year with any pretensions 
to rank as a race-horse of fair class. 


‘ ” 


A good “ miler 


was all that could be said in favour of Craganour. Louvois went all 
to picces and Aboyeur may have been a useful colt, but his heart 
was not in racing, and so the sorry tale of the three year olds ran 
on. Form they had not, and such form as they did show varied 
from week to week, almost from day to day. Light Brigade, 
however, has run eleven races, all of which he has won—a very 
meritorious record. It may be said that he has never achieved a 
notable victory, but the fact remains that he has never been beaten 
this year, nor is it unlikely that before the season closes he will 
have done something to reveal his true merit. He has, by the way 
8st. 12lb. to carry in the Duke of York Stakes, and if he escapes a 
penalty, 8st. 5lb. in the Cambridgeshire. So much for Light 
Brigade. Now, what about Cantilever, the easy winner of the 
Jockey Club Stakes last week ? Is this another good three year 
old? That is a question we must, I think, leave Lord Harewood’s 
colt to answer for himself, and he will have an opportunity of doing 
so either in the Duke of York Stakes, when, with 7st. 13lb. (a 5lb. 
penalty included), he will be getting 13lb. from Light Brigade, 
or in the Cambridgeshire, where he has to carry 7st. rolb. (a rolb. 
penalty included) as against the 8st. 5lb. allotted to Light Brigade. 
What he did on 
Thursday last was to 
beat Tracery, from 
whom he was receiv- 
ing 23lb. more than 
weight for age, by two 
lengths over the last 
mile and three- 
quarters of the 
Cesarewitch course. 
On behalf of Tracery 
it can certainly be said 
that although beaten, 
he was by no means 
disgraced, for he did 
give 16lb. and the 
soundest of beatings 
to Aleppo. Now, in 
Mr. ©. R. Richards’ 
“ Unofficial Handi- 
Caps \leppo is es- 
tima: 1 to be just 
16lb. behind Prince 
Pala: If, therefore, 
this calculation is 


reas ly correct—lI 


thin} is—it would 
seem t had Prince 
Palat been in the 
field 


week, Tracery 
woul lave 
nim \ 


beaten 
something in 








Rouch. 








CANTILEVER, WINNER OF THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES. 


hand, as, indeed, Whalley, who rode him, was confident he would have 
done in the race for the Ascot Cup, but for being brought down 
by the demented individual who threw himself in his way. There 
is, at all events, to my mind, plenty of evidence that Tracery is a 
racehorse of high class, but he was wholly unable to give the weight 

23lb. more than weight for age, 34lb. in all—to Cantilever, and 
judging by the manner in which the three year old preserved his 
action up to the very last stride, I am not a little inclined to think 
that he is quite a useful colt and that in all probability his future 
running will show that Tracery was attempting an impossible 
task. This I think the more, as the trainer of Cantilever 
has all along believed in the colt, but has only now been able to 
get him into racing condition. It was, I believe, Lord Harewood 
himself who suggested the removal of the colt’s shoes and the 
substitution of ‘‘ tips,’ and he will be the more pleased at the 
satisfactory result achieved as he is the breeder as well as the 
owner of the colt. A sound pedigree it is, too, by Bridge of Canny 9, 
out of Lighthead 12, by Zealot 25, out of Whitelock, by Wenlock (4), 
out of White Heather by Blair Athol to. Bridge of Canny 9, 
by Love Wisely 11, out of Santa Brigida by St. Simon 11, out of 
Bridget, by Master Kildare 3. Curiously enough, Light Brigade 
and Cantilever are blood relations—or connections—for Santa 
Brigida, dam of Bridge of Canny (sire of Cantilever), is also the grand- 
dam of Light Brigade. 

Much more surprising than the winning of the Jockey Club 
Stakes by Cantilever 
was the beating given 
aan by Simon the Jester 
to Roseworthy, White 
Magic and Young 
Pegasus in the Thirty- 
fifth Great Foal 
Stakes ; 


astonishing, on the 


still more 


face of it, was the 
fact that in the same 
race Roseworthy gave 
22lb. and a_ beating 
to White Magic, who 
at even weights, had 
beaten him by the 
length of a street in the 
St. Leger. Whether 
Simon the Jestes 
he was receiving 
Ros 
worthy and tolb 
from White Magi 


ought to have won 


32lb. from 


the race is, perhaps, 
open to doubt, for it 


is likely enoug!] 


that, holding him of 
no account, neither 
Maher nor Huxley, 
the respective riders 
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White Magic, paid serious attention to him until too late. Be 
that as it may, there was the astounding reversal of form between 
these two colts to account for—a variation of form amounting to 
somewhere about 45lb. since Doncaster. The breaking of a small 
blood-vessel—I did not notice it myself, but have since heard that 
it did happen—by Roseworthy in running for the St. Leger would 
account for his poor performance in that race; and it is, too, quite 
probable that White Magic had gone “‘ off’’ since his effort at Don- 
caster ; he did not, at all events, look like Morton’s horses usually 
do last week, so that, after all, there is, perhaps, a reasonable 
explanation of the latest and most untimely exhibition of the 
in-and-out running of the three year olds. A well known trainer 
tells me, by the way, that he does not believe they are as 
bad as we think; but, for myself, I remain blind to their 
merits, with the exception, perhaps, of Light Brigade and 
Cantilever 

When these Notes appear the race for the Cesarewitch Stakes will 
be the sporting topic of the hour. What will the name of the winner 
be ? Difficult enough to answer at any time—even when the runners 
are assembling at the post—the answer to the query is doubly so 
when, as now, there are still ten days to run before the decision 


of the race. Not a few shrewd people have already made up their 
minds in favour of Wagstaffe. But can Wagstaffe stay two miles 
and a quarter? For all that I know to the contrary he may be 


able to do so. Maher, who rode him when he gave Manilla 15]b. 
and a three lengths beating in the Durham Handicap—a mile 
and five furlongs—at Hurst Park, believes he can do so; but the 
last two furlongs of the Cesarewitch course take a lot of doing. 
Supposing, however, that Wagstaffe can stay, and taking a line 
through Manilla, we get it that Wagstaffe can give Chariton 23lb.—he 
has to give him 1o9lb., and therefore has 4lb. in hand of Mr. Hey- 
bourn’s colt. This calculation is, however, based on the supposition 
that Wagstaffe is relatively as good at two miles and a quarter 
as he is at a mile and five furlongs, and may lead us astray, because, 
not only do we know that Charlton does stay, but that the further 
he goes the better he is. Dormant, for instance, beat him when 
he tried to give her 6lb. at two miles, but at two miles and a furlong 
he gave her rilb. and ran her to athead. Turning again to the 
“ book,”’ we find that King Midas can give Bowman about 28lb. 

the same authority shows that Charlton is about olb. better than 
Bowman. This would put King Midas 21lb. in front of Charlton, 
to whom he has to give 22lb. Here there is a slight advantage in 
favour of Charlton; but, as I have already explained, Charlton 
that he has shown himself to be in 


is a determined “ sticker 
public, and, therefore, cannot be ignored in dealing with such a 
race as the Cesarewitch. For the same reason Grave Greek presents 
himself as a likely candidate; he is, moreover, bred to win a 
Cesarewitch, for he is by Wargrave, winner of the race in 1904, 
out of Greek Girl, dam of Dibs, who all but won—he was only 
beaten by a head—in 1909. In the Northumberland Plate (two 
miles) Wilfrid (second in the race) beat Grave Greek (receiving 6lb.) 
by a head; the latter is now in recept of 8lb., which should just 
enable him to take his revenge—a calculation, moreover, which 
suggests that Charlton should be able to beat Wilfrid. At New- 
market Augur is favourably spoken of—not, perhaps, without 
reason, for | myself have seen him going remarkably well at 
exercise, and think, moreover, that he has thickened and thriven 
on his work Here again comes the question—can he stay ? 
The ‘‘ book” tells us little as to that, and all that I can 
contribute towards solving the problem is that last week | 
saw him pull up fresh and well at the end of a good strong mile- 
and-three-quarter gallop, and that his pedigree does suggest the 
possession of stamina. He is by Spearmint out of Auspicious, 
by Gallinule out of Astrology, by Hermit. Rivoli’s running in 
the Newbury Cup said little in his favour; but he has, I hear, 
done well since then, and is expected to run better next week. 
As the winner of the race last year, and with an increase of weight 
amounting to little more than the weight-for-age difference between 
a three year old and a four year old at two miles and a quarter, 
Warlingham ought not to be overlooked. Night Hawk, a winner 
of the St. Leger, with 7st. 11lb., threatens danger “ if ’’ of anything 
like the average class of a St. Leger winner. That, however, is 
a matter of opinion, though this much is certain, that to win with 
that weight in the saddle he needs to be a pretty good three year 
old. There it is. At the time of writing I can only come back 
to my original proposition that, having given public proof of his 
ability to stay, Charlton, with 6st. 7lb. in the saddle, should at all 
events run into a place, if not quite good enough to win. 

At Kempton Park on Friday The Tetrarch may continue 
his triumphant career in the Imperial Produce Plate, and on 
Saturday Cantilever or Oselle may win the Duke of York 
Stakes. TRENTON. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A GOOD HERD AT LITTLE cost. 


T first sight it would seem ridiculous, in these days of 
enormous prices for pedigree cattle of select breeding 
or of sufficient personal merit to win prizes in the show- 
ring, to suggest the possibility of becoming the possessor 
of a really valuable herd without the command of very 

considerable capital ; and so it would be if the aspirant for honours 
in the cattle-breeding world were in a hurry to jump at once into 
the front rank. These remarks, however, are not directed for thy 
consideration of the capitalist at all, but are meant especially fo; 
young tenant farmers who are prepared to “ labour and to wait.’ 
There are abundant signs that there is a great future in store for th, 
high-class cattle-breeder in this country, and those who begin nov 
and proceed with enterprise, patience and skill will, before mam 
years are over, reap a rich reward. Many cogent reasons for thi 
statement might be given, but in this place we shall have to be con 
tent with pointing the way for the attainment of the goal, the wa 
which many years ago was trodden by the present writer and whi: 
still lies open. Let us suppose a case of a farmer sufficiently youn 
to afford reasonable expectation of some years wherein to worl 
and a farm stocked with ordinary cattle, which he would like 
transform into a herd of pure-breds—it may be of shorthorns or . 
any other of our leading breeds. He needs not be scared by t! 
absence of unemployed capital. He will risk nothing and will star 
to win a great deal if his steps are guided by discretion. The fi 
thing for him to do is to attend sales of pedigree stock, take caret 
mental notes, make enquiries, study the breeding of the anim 
and make up his mind to some definite line of action. He shor 
decide, for instance, at the very start whether his object shall 
the cultivation of beef or milk. Then, watching his opportuni 
he will be sure to see an old cow or two of good blood and safe in « 
going for only a pound or two more than the value of his oy 
common market stock. 

THE NEXT STEP. 

By securing two or three of these he will have laid his found 
tion, and should buy no more females. It will be all the bett 
if his purchases are all of one tribe or family, or at least carryii 
the same style and character, as that will simplify the process « 
obtaining uniformity in the future herd. After calving, the coy 
should be sent for service to a bull that has proved himself a go: 
sire, as that will be safer and more economical than purchasi! 
a bull at such an early stage, for success depends on the choice o! 
sires far more than anything else, and it must be remembered 
that the most costly sires sometimes produce disappointment 
their stock. As time goes on, the young breeder may feel tempt 
to try his luck in the showyard, but in this respect he will do well 
to be cautious. Prizes are good advertisements, but they cost 
much money, and a failure to get respectably placed does more harm 
than good. If he shows at all, it should be a young bull or two 
for it is a mistake for a beginner to spoil his best heifers for breeding 
purposes by over-feeding for show. In this way it will be scen 
that there need be very little extra expenditure in money, though 
considerable time must elapse before the common stock can be 


entirely replaced by pure-breds. Mistakes may be made and 





mishaps may occur, but patience will win, and in due time 
the total value of the farmer’s herd may easily be trebled or 
quadrupled. It has been done before and can be done again 
by any practical and intelligent man with a fair share of t! 
breeder’s skill. 

AN ALTERNATIVE METHOD. 

There is another and totaliy different way of building up 
pedigree herd, without purchasing a single pedigree female. <A herd 
of common dairy cows may be used as the foundation, and the use 
of a registered bull steadily followed. The bull calves would 
course, be steered as usual, but the heifers kept for breeding 
most careful records being kept. It will be absolutely necess 
to see that each bull used is duly registered with a Herd Bb 
number, and, this being done, five such crosses will, in the cas« 
shorthorns, render the stock eligible for registration as pure-br: 
Skilful breeding may thus produce an excellent herd of graz'ig 
or milking shorthorns, and the classes at the Royal or any 0! 
show will be open to them ; but they will labour under the se! 
‘short’ pedig 


objection entertained by foreign buyers to 
and the fine export demand existing for animals of old-establi 


breeding will be largely lost. Still, it is a worthy and profit 


undertaking and a useful alternative to the first-mentioned scl 
Indeed, it would be easy to point to many highly successful h 


that were established in this way. A. T.M. 
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TWO LESSER 
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T 
THE MANOR HOUSE, 
WEST HOATHLY, SUSSEX, 


AND THEIR REPAIR BY 





¥ EST HOATHLY is fortunate in possessing two 
‘ such typical houses as are now illustrated. 


Priest’s House is of timber, and 

belongs at latest to the beginning 

of the sixteenth century, and more 

/bably to the fifteenth ; and the stone built Manor 
|'ouse to the end of the sixteenth or early in the 
enteenth century. Both were in a very dilapi- 
ted condition when Mr. Maurice Pocock super- 
ended their repair for Mr. Godwin King, but 

s Was a positive advantage when balanced with 
alternative of ignorant “restoration” in 
ctorian times. The estate on which both houses 
ind was the property of the Cluniac Monastery of 
wes. As its area was originally large, it is likely 
at the Priest’s House was a cell of the monastery 

r the use of the monk who visited West 
oathiy from time to time to collect rents and 
other dues. The Monks’ Barn at Newport, 
Essex, which belonged to Westminster Abbey, 
; a parallel example. From observations made 
during the repairs it is clear that the middle 
part of the Priest’s House was a two-storey hall, 
which ran up to an open timber roof. The joint 
evidence of burnt ashes found under the paved 
floor and of smoke-begrimed rafters prove that 
the hall when built had an open fire on the floor 
and no chimney. The smoke, or some of it, 
escaped by a hole in the roof, but no trace was 
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found of the louvres usual in larger halls. 
Dissolution of the Monasteries the property was leased for forty 
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HOUSE BEFORI REPAIR. C.L. 
years from April 21st, 1524 (the original lease is 
preserved in the house to this day), to one 
Thomas Browne. The fee-simple was granted by 
Henry VIII. to Thomas Cromwell, assumed 
again by the King on Cromwell’s attainder, and 
granted then for life to Anne of Cleves as part 
of her dowry. On Anne’s death it reverted to 
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Queen Elizabeth, who is said (but it may be 
a fable) to have sold it to pay dressmakers 
bills, to two London land speculators, Nicholas 
Pynde and Thomas Reeve. They made hast« 
to sell almost the whole of the estate to 
Browne, who was already its tenant. During 
his ownership, or soon after, a floor was 
inserted and the great fireplace was built 
In this the house followed the almost in 
variable example of Sussex hall houses at 
the end of the sixteenth century. The re- 
maining history of the manor is simple 
Browne’s descendants held it until 173 
when it was bought by the Bostocks, who 
also kept it for about a hundred and fifty 
years. After a short ownership by Mr 
Powell, it was acquired by Mr. Godwin King 
in 1908. He set about its repair in a reverent 
spirit. Mr. Pocock’s son, Mr. J. Carlyk 
Pocock, acted as clerk of works, and secure: 
a local craftsman who had not lost the tra 
dition of wattle and daub. Some of th 
panels of this work remained others ha 
perished beyond repair and were renewed 
The oak framing had fallen out of shap 





MANOR HOUSE: EAST SIDE 


but was pulled approximately into its 
original position by chains. Decayed wood 
was cut out and replaced by English oak 
and the old parts strengthened by metal ties 
The roof was carefully repaired and the Hor 
sham stone slabs refixed. Any new carvins 
needed was done by Mr. J. C. Pocock himsel! 
As it stands to-day, the Priest’s House bid 
fair to weather another five centuries as 4 
fine example of Sussex building. Gratitude | 
due to Mr. Godwin King for the admirab) 
use to which it has been put. It is now 
local museum, and one of the ground-flo 
rooms in particular is devoted to examples « 
Sussex domestic handicrafts. Some of t! 
exhibits upstairs are of wider provenance, | 
in the main the interest is local, which is as 
should be. Valuable as such things as lo 
furniture are, they give an added pleasure wl 
seen in such an appropriate setting. 

The Manor House was in evil case w! 
Mr. Pocock took it in hand. The roof was 
rotten that it is odd it had not collap 
All renewals were done with great care, 
the only addition was a new kitchen wing 
the west side, which freed the old kitcher 
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use as a living room. The fine newel stair- 
case is of particular interest because not only 
is it about fifty vears later than the house, 
but it has clearly been brought from another 
building. The house shows definite evidence 
of having been altered to receive it. The same 
is certainly true of the charming doorway in 
the front wall. It is to be hoped that this 
example will not be held to justify the 
butchering of old buildings in order that 
their staircases and doorways may make an 
antiquary’s holiday in a new fabric. Pre 
cedents may, of course, be found in the 
Middle Ages for every sort of iniquity in the 
treatment of historic buildings, but they 
should not be regarded as sound guides for 
the present day. It 
seems not to be appre 
ciated that the use of old 
fittings in a new fabric 
makes an anachronism 
as marked as raw new 
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work in an old building. It is not so dis- 
agreeable to the eye, but it is just as much 
an affront to the historical sense. Works of 
repair are demanded in the interests of 
archeology no less than of safety and 
comfort, but many modern restorations of 
old fabrics with old fittings wrenched from else- 
where will do no more than confuse artistic 
history for future generations. L. W. 


THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
INVENTORY. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in 
Buckinghamshire. Vol. II. Northern Half of 
County. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 
(Wyman.) 

THIS volume completes the Commissioners’ labours as far 

as Bucks is concerned. Its matter and form are beyond 

criticism, and we have only to be grateful that such im- 

portant work is so admirably done. As Mr. William Page 

points out in the historical summary which he contributes, 
the county provides few local types of church building. 


Copyrizh: A STAIRCASE OF ABOUT 1650. Its ecclesiastical structures do not, as a_ whole, 





reach a high level when compared, for example, with Northants or Norfolk 
Great ! ure also few and their building traditions not clearly marked 
I re me masont m timber-work, and the plastering is plain brick 
is scarce save in chimney Wichert, a form of cob or pisé made of white earth 
and chopped straw, is the only purely local material Bucks boasts no Roman 
tructure save a pavement at Stow and no fourteenth century bridge except 
it Thornborous Among notable monuments now made public for the first 
time is the fine staircase at the Hall Farm, Beachampton, which the Commission 
puts in its list of monuments as especially worthy of preservation Phis staircase 
was lately illustrated in Country Lire, but t name of the farm was withheld, 
lest the peop'e whose business it is to buy.and drag from their right setting 
stairs, panelling, fireplaces and the like might pursue plendid a thing. This 
consideration brings us to the relation between the activities of the Commission 
ind the powers of H.M. Office of Works under the new Monuments Act, of which 
1 pré wa ven in Country Lire of September tl The Act provides 
that the Office of Works, guided by its new Advisory Board, shall promulgate 
i list of monuments the preservation of whicl f national importance Phe 
inclusion in that list of any monument i 1 warning to its owner not to touch it 
It seems reasonable to assume that the list of Monuments specially worthy 
f preservation" compiled by the Monuments Commission will be the basis 
of the list to be prepared by the Office of Work Assuming that is so, how will it 
work out for North Bucks rhe Commission's special list comprises fift y-nine 


monument hirty-nine ecclesiastical, nineteen secular and one unclassified 


For the purposes of the Act, the word “ monument ” does not include any ecclesias 
tical structure in use as such, so we are left to consider the nineteen secular things 
Chev include Ga urst House, manor houses at Creslow, Marsh Gibbon, Chelms 
cott and Swanbourne Liscombe House, Soulbury: The Priory, Whitchurch ; 
Winslow Ha! Doddershall House and The Rectory, Ouainton; farmhouses 
it Beachampton and North Crawley Thus, twelve of the secular monuments 
ire inhabited Ise ‘ under the Act may not be protected by a Preservation 


Order Phat leaves seven monuments, viz., the Stowe pavement; three castles 





mount and bailey) at Lavendon, Thorpe and ebec ; Thornborough Bridge 


i barn at Bk ley with seventeenth century roof; and parts of Bradwell 


OER FIELD 


THE SEASON’S PROSPECTS AND CHANGES. 

HERE may be some changes in the names of Hunts and 
in the arrangement of the season, but the main fact is 
that every inch of country that was hunted last season 
will be covered by foxhounds this yeat On the whole, 

there will probably be rather more fox-hunting this season 
than last If we look back a few vears we shall notice how many 
countries have quietly added a day to their week’s hunting Those 
that hunted three days hunt four those that hunted two now go 
out thrice in the week The fact 
is that the better a country is 
hunted, the more carefully foxes 

are preserved for the hunt I 

can recollect when the Cattistock 

was a two-day-a-week country 
now hounds are often out six 
mornings in the week, and this is 
the case more or less with many 
other countries rhe real test of 
the popularity of foxhunting is 
the preservation of foxes It is 
easy to make away with them; 
it is simple not to preserve them 

Any intelligent man with a know 

ledge of woodcraft can kill a fox 

if onlv because, as has _ been 
written elsewhere, the fox follows 
certain regular tracks when look 


ing for food at night, or if killing 


be too strong a measure foxes can 
easily be made to leave a covert 
But as a matter of fact, we find 
more foxes than ever before 
Blank days are the exception 
Anyone who has studied the 
records of the past must have 
noted how comparatively fre 
quent these were Last season 
1 was hunting in a well known 
country Che Master told me, 
“We do not expect to find mor 
than two foxes a day.’ Yet 
that hardly makes up a dav’s 
sport according to modern ideas 
Iwo foxes a day means long 
draws; yet our ancestors were 
more than satisfied with on 
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Abbey, now used as fowl house, 
in connection with a dwelling-house, 
If so, we are left with one pavement, three castle mounds and one brid 


etc 
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Of these the last two, being 


may be immune from a Preservation © 


might be spared trom vandalism by official action. It is a rather inst 


anal ysis. 
stringency. 
Immunity from the 


Act is, it wants amending in the direction 
What seems wanted is a forward policy and machinery 
Act should not 


enjoyed by ecclesiastical or 


buildings if they or parts of them are vitally important to the hist 


ology. 


who must not 


hindered unduly 


in their avocations by the dead |} 


We must admit that churches and houses are for the use of living ; 


surely the power has not gone out of compromise ? If the spiritual need 


character, any new works should be 


ongregation demand such alteration of a church as shall imperil its ay 


delayed by a Provisional Protection ¢ 


until the need for them, or their precise scope, is referred to a semi 


body re presentative both of the clergy and of lay archzxological « pinior 


1 body 


upon to adjust 


who demanded the alterations, and cou!d b 


claims of present c: 


mvenience and of intiquity I 


connection note must be taken of the committee appo nted by the Arc} 
of Canterbury and York to enqu re what steps are taken to secure prot 


to Church fabrics which have to 
of three 
follow 


consisting as 
the confidence which 
However, it is 


things 


the Englishman’s 
that he 
it might 


would 
that 
and 


jealousy of the 
to anyone 


root or 


the Archbishops feel that the present 
amendment. As far as houses are cor 


undergo repair or alteration The con 


eminent ecclesiastical lawyers, does not 


inclusion of one or two a 


castle " idea makes it im 


preventing the destruction of an 


fireplace if he were so minded. N 


theless, educated opinion begins to accept the idea that all relies of ant 


are in some sort national as well as personal possessions, and the possil 


checking the vandal in his own home need not be relegated to a quite ind 


tuture. 


whose survey we 


archeological taste in the public mind 


considered, 


Meanwhile, we wish greater speed to the fine work of the Comm 


they are doing much to form a 
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read 


however, 
Mr. Aubrey Wallis has brought 
Woodland 
hounds 
in the 


lord March’s story of 


Old Charlton Hunt. The 


of foxhounds The Four Burrow 


country 
been dispersed. 
that is no 


his black and tans _ int: 


and -Mr. Stanley’s pack ol 
The Eastbourne hounds reaj 
real change; they are the 


hounds, kennels and country formerly hunted by the Dul 
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Atherstone and the Badsworth and the M 
professional huntsman, Mr. | 


Mr. Foster and Mr. Milbank 
hunting their own hounds 


have lost two first-rate gentl 
huntsmen, Lord Huntingdon and 
Mr. McWNeill, the last-named 
being the only gentleman hunts- 
man who could show sport an 
kill foxes in the Gr..fton country 
His successor, Mr. Hawkins 
ploys a professional, W. Farmer 
but I understand that the Master 
hunts a private’ pack, with 
which he killed a leash of cubs 
at Cowstein Hall. It is a most 
fortunate circumstance that the 
Barton have found a partner for 
Sir Montague Cholmeley, and 
that he will be able, with lus 
huntsman, Backhouse, to 
tinue to show sport in 
famous old Lincolnshire count 
William Back, the huntsman ol 
the Tetcott, has gone to las 
Cornwall, and Mr. Lloyd, the 
joint-Master, will for the fi 
hunt the Tetcott pack Mr 
Bouth takes Captain Elwes’ 

as Master of the Cotswold sub 


sidiary pack. Lady Portal, th 
new Master of the Vin iS 
appointed E. Jones tro 

South Berks to hunt the | Is 


in the place of T. Attrill. M! 
Jaffe takes the Newmark 
Thurlow. These are the 
noteworthy changes. Th¢ 
tendency to joint - mast 
partly on account of u 


expenses and partly be 
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necessary in the interests of the farmers to have a Master in charge 


of the field. As to wire, there will always be wire-fencing, but the 
evil, as far as hunting is concerned, is considerably lessened by wire 
funds, established in order to take down the wire in the autumn 
nd restore it in the spring by supplying timber for rails instead of 
wire, and in some countries, notably the Pytchley, by encouraging 
hedge-cutting competitions. 

For the time being mange is less widespread than it was, and this 
j irtly the result of the better preservation of wild foxes, since the 
disease takes its origin, in a large number of cases, among turned- 
down foxes or in the enclosures in which in some countries foxes 
are kept penned. The trapping of rabbits by contract is the 

se of a shortage of foxes in several countries in the West and in 
S.uth Wales, and is believed to be the reason why the Four Burrow 
h ve a difficulty in finding a Master. The country is, in itself, 
very way an excellent one. This is a very difficult question, 
}. -ause if farmers prefer rabbit-trapping to hunting there is nothing 
done. In many cases, however, it is possible that they have 
yet recognised the incompatibility of the two things. With 
rd to the increase of the expenditure of people who hunt, 
e is some exaggeration so far as the subscriptions to hunts is 
erned. The Quorn, the Meynell, the Pytchley and some other 
ts, such as the Bicester and the Whaddon Chase, which are 
ssible from London, have high minimum subscriptions to mcet 
eased expenses, but the rates of subscriptions demanded are 
in most cases quite moderate. There are people who have 
er subscribed or who have given very small sums, who are being 
m de to subscribe or pay more, but hunting is still one of the least 
e oensive of sports. Probably a man who hunts regularly in a good 
-vincial country disburses far less than a shooting-man expends 
o» cartridges and tips. The really serious matter to most of us 
is the scarcity and increased price of hunters and the growing 
( of forage. But, at all events, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are really encouraging the breeding of and 
strengthening the market for horses, and that the price of forage 
does ultimately go to our friends the farmers; for English hay, 
oats and straw there is really, as all horse-masters know, no satis- 
factory substitute. It is still possible for a man who lives in the 
country to see much sport at a very reasonable rate, and, after all, 
in no way do we get so much for our money. 
THE MIND OF THE FOX. 

The fox has always been the most diligent and resourceful 
of hunters. He has also always been the object of the chase. 
Hunting is his life, being hunted a not infrequent episode. Thus, 
the fox is one of the most skilful of animals in the invention of 
stratagems to obtain prey, one of the most subtle in evading capture. 
lo the training in these matters for ages the fox owes its extraor- 
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dinary popularity as a popular hero in the literatures of the world 
In whatever country there are foxes there are fables of which he 
is the hero Like man himself, the fox is dependent for his 
success in life upon his mind. He is not a very strong animal; 
a fox terrier of his own weight can kill him in fair fight He 
is not so swift as the hare or even as the rabbit, for a short 
distance; a bunny, with his head towards, home, is one of 
the fastest animals for a short distance. But the fox is intel 
ligent and cunning, and in fable shares with the Devil the 
credit of occasionally over-reaching himself. The fox has keen 
senses, and his sense of hearing and smell are very efficient ; but 
it is the sound behind him which makes the fox so successful 
in the battle of life. Look at the picture: The fox is himself her 
the hunter, every sense alert and the whole’ body tense with the 
working of his mind and will Anyone who has ever seen a fox 
in the midst of a pack of hounds, surrounded and apparently in a 
hopeless position, yet by sheer resourcefulness and quicknes 
escaping after all, must have recognised the extraordinary rapidity 
The tind! 
to see him jump up in view, and break that view in the second field 


with which his mind works. ‘‘ Nimrod ”’ notices it 


by his speed and cunning.’’ What a wonderful thing, too, is a 
fox's knowledge of country, considering the conditions of his life. 
A pigeon can view miles of country and discern landmarks. A man 
on horseback or even on foot can see a long way ; but a fox, going 
within a few inches of the ground, must store his mind with an 
infinite number of small details. A fox knows not so much the 
country as innumerable tracks about a country, and if by chance 
even in his home district, we drive him away from these, he is !ost, 
and dodges and twists (‘‘ What a ringing brute!’’ we say, quite 
unjustly) until he hits on one of the accustomed trails of his nightly 
excursions and makes a point for some familiar refuge 
CUB-HUNTING UP TO DATE. 

We have got fairly into the swing of hunting, and with October 
the season of sport in the open begins The York and Ainsty 
were disappointed at not finding cubs at Brafferton Springs in 
their Northern woodland country. But probably, as the other 
woodlands in the North of the country are hunted, this histori 
wood will be, as in the past, a certain find. At Stubb Wood, on 
the Bramham Moor borders, hounds found not only plenty of cubs 
but had a first-rate morning’s work routing all the cubs out of th 


covert. The pack then settled down to one and had a really good 
hunt. Lumpstone and his hounds held well to the line of thei 
hunted cub, and fairly worked up to him, and killed at last hey 


finished the morning with a bright scurry after a fox that jumped 
up in a turnip-field. On the York side of the country Colton 
held a number of well grown cubs. This is a great fox year in the 


North of England, and cubs have not often been so forward in 
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previous years at this time Moreover, there was a great scent, 
and when hounds were stopped they had done much useful work 
Compstone has up to date killed twenty brace of foxes, showing 
that the York and Ainsty prospects in that respect are very satis- 
factory The V.W.H. (Cricklade) have had a most enjoyable 
cub-hunting season. Mr. Fuller holds up neither foxes nor hounds, 
believing that a cub hunted to death in the open is worth two 
mobbed in cover There seems every prospect that the season 
will be at least as good as the last, and that is saying a good deal. 
The Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds had drawn a cover blank when they 
heard that a brace of foxes which ought to have been in the covert 
were among a flock of sheep. Waters went there and found them. 
rhis is not the first time I have heard of foxes taking shelter among 
sheep I remember a few years ago passing a folded flock on my 
way toa certain covert Passing the time of day with the shepherd, 
he said, ‘‘ Wait a minute, sir, and you'll see something.”” ‘Then as 
the first cheer from the huntsman reached my ears, I saw a fox come 
out of the covert, trot up to the sheep and lie down quietly among 
them; neither the sheep nor the dog took any notice. ‘‘ They 
knows him quite well ; he often does that when hounds are about.”’ 
This fox gave us a great gallop, and beat us after all in the dusk of 
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a November evening. Captain Standish, now in his thirteent) 
season with the Hambledon, has found a good show of cubs in 
country. The Hambledon is one of the two Hunts (the othe: 
the Fitzwilliam, Wentworth) which has a lady secretary. 

THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. 

Weather seems to make no difference to the scent. On t 
consecutive days conditions were as different as possible. Ty 
first was a pleasant, cool, damp day, the other hot and close. \ 
on both days hounds ran hard, never left their deer and killed bef; 
two o'clock. Most of us have recollections of long unprofital 
mornings spent in the Yarnor Plantations. But this year, in Jul 
Mr. Greig worked them well, and rattled their coverts, which 1 


deer are so reluctant to leave. The effect of this has been sh 
tufting. The stag of the day went away at once over Mill Hill a 


ran a wide, circular course. Up to the Warren the field held th 
own, fast though the pace had been and rough as some of the grov 
was. But when hounds turned short only a few (about twenty) w 
favoured by the turn. The stag ran well, though hard pressed 
hounds, until the top of Hawkcombe was reached. Hounds w 
very close to him here, and drove him hard all down the Cor 
and to the sea at Porloch, where he was taken. x 


NOTES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


*EVERAL specimens of the degus octodon (Octodon degus) 

are now to be seen at the Gardens, where they are at 
Although these 
rodents are said to be very plentiful in their native countries of 


present housed in the Insect House 


Chili and Peru, yet it is very many years since they were repre- 
sented at the 
Zoo. They 
receive theit 
name ot octo- 
don on account 
of their possess- 
ing four molar 
teeth on each 
side of the jaw. 





In appearance 
they greatly re- 
semble rats 


W. S. Bervide: Copyright and as regards 
4 NEW ARRIVAL, DEGUS OCTODON size, a full- 
grown animal 
will measure about eight inches in length, irrespective of the 
tail, which adds another four inches to the total. The fur 
ls of extreme softness, and the tail almost entirely devoid of 
hairs, with the exception of the extremity, which is adorned with 
a tuft of fringed hairs. In a wild state, octodons are found chiefly 
among bushes and hedges, but in the neighbourhood of towns they 
frequently take up their residence in gardens, where they do 
considerable damage by excavating burrows and by taking toll 
of the plants and bark of the trees. During the autumn months 
they gather together a considerable store of food for winter use, 
but owing to the mild climate of their habitat do not undergo a 
period of hibernation, 

The registrar of births at the Zoological Gardens should be very 
satisfied with the state ' 
of his records, for 
during the last few 
months quite a lot 
of creatures have 
been born at the 
Gardens, among which 
are a ring-tailed lemut 
and a kiang. 
[fhe former animal 
is one of the 
best known of its 
kind, owing to 
the distinctive black 
and white colouring 
ot its fur, more 
especially that of the 
tail, which is boldly 
ringed, it invariably 
proves an attractive 
member of the 
menagerie. Further- 
more, they are of a 


gentle and _ sociable W. S. Berridge 





KIANG WITH A FOAL 


disposition, 
which enables 
a number of 
them to be 
shown in one 
cage with ad- 
vantage. All 
the lemurs are 
natives oft 
Madagascar, 
and are fre- 
quently known 
as Mada- 
gascar cats. 
They have 
bred in the 
Gardens in 
previous years, 
and on one 
occasion I can 
recall a_ case 
ot twins 
arriving. The W. S. Berridge. Copy 

mother and THE RING-TAILED LEMUR AND ITS BABY. 





her baby, 

which are to be’ seen inthe lemur cages on the nort! 
bank, are sure to prove a great attraction, for the manner 
in which the parent carries her offspring about on _ het 
back, while the baby clings tightly on to her fur, is most engaging 
to watch. 

Another welcome addition is the young. kiang o1 
Tibetan wild ass. These asses are remarkable for their speed 
and sureness of foot, and have the reputation for being one of 
the most inquisitive 
of animals, for if they 
are unable to make 
out the nature ol 
any strange object 
they will approach 
closely to satisty 
their curiosity. In 
this respect they ar 
not blessed by sports- 
men, for the 
carefully planned 
executed approac!: to 
his quarry is not 
frequently upset 
the proverbial c1 
ness of the ass ) 
stalks up to 
what is the m 


and by his alert d 
suspicious ma r 
soon succet n 
frightening I 
BORN IN THE ZOO Copyright game away 
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FOXHOUNDS FOR INDIA. 

O matter what part of the world it may be, wherever a 
number of exiled Englishmen foregather we may be 
sure that as far as is feasible the sports and games of 
the Old Country will be introduced. In India the jackal 
serves as a useful substitute for the fox, and quite 

a nber of packs of foxhounds are to be found in various parts 
of he vast Continent, some of which are hunted by the sport- 
g native Princes, who have acquired British tastes in this 
res ect. As the working life of a hound is brief in that climate, 
constant demands are being made upon our resources. To my 
knowledge, at the end of September a couple of packs left these 
shores, one for Bombay, the other to fill the kennels of the Maharajah 
Sindhia of Gwalior, for whom thirty couples of remarkably good 
hounds have been selected. They are a very sorty lot. 
Fortunately, draft hounds may be picked up for what seem 
at ‘irst sight absurdly small figures, until we remember that Masters 
cannot make money out of their puppy-walkers. I saw one dog 
hound who would have been quite an asset in the hands of some of 
the professionals who take a mixed team of dogs to compete in the 
variety classes at shows all over the country. In my opinion he 


would have been good enough to win in nine cases out of ten. But 
however goodly to look upon, he had a fault in covert which made 
it necessary for him to go. In considering the cheapness of a pack 
on this side, however, one must not overlook the fact that freightage, 
kennels on board ship, feeding and insurance, which should always 
include the amount 
paid for transit, cost 
about as much as, o1 
rather more than, the 
hounds themselves. 
Altogether, this 
amounts to a very 
substantial sum. 
Chis reminds me of 
an amusing incident 
that occurred dur- 
ing the past sum- 
met Some South 
\frican farmers, 
whose flocks were 
ravaged by jackals, 
imported three 
couples of hounds for 
t] purpose of de- 
stroying the brutes, 
and I hear that they 
are acquitting them- 
selves most satisfac- 
toily. Some will say 


ths is not sport, but 
th farmer who is 
lc: ag his sheep does 
n appreciate fine 


d: imetions, and he 
is out for slaughter, 


j as the man is who kills Highland foxes in the cairns. 
this is getting away from my story. The hounds were so 


n that they could be bred from without much danger of too 
consanguinity, and the ultra-straight-fronted sort were avoided 
é »t being deemed so suitable for work on the rough veldt. For 
'. sake of economy they were consigned by a slow ship. The 
haser met them at the station, and, much to his delight, before 
ached home one of the bitches had presented him with a fine 
so that he started with a small pack straight away. Had 
incident occurred on board, I believe it would have cost him 
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at the rate of a guinea a puppy, so he was well served by the fickle 
jade. The success of these hounds is likely to lead to further 
importations. 

CHAMPION MARY OF BURGUNDY. 

Mrs. W. A. Stevens’ Champion Mary of Burgundy is well 
worthy of a place in any representative portrait gallery of blood- 
hounds. At Cruft’s Show of this year she secured her thirteenth 
challenge certificate, and it is rarely that she has suffered defeat. 
Having only just reached her sixth year, there is time before bet 
to do more winning still. Bred by Dr. Semmence out of that fine 
old bitch, Champion Mirables Mischief, she had for sire the late 
Champion Chatley Beaufort. After being in the possession of 
Mrs. Stevens for some time, she passed into the kennels of Rear 
Admiral Bayly, and she is now back again with her former mistress. 
Mary has a beautiful head, brimming over with the desirable 
character, and her picture shows her heavy bone and well sprung 
ribs. She is the sort one likes to see. 

DISTEMPER AMONG HOUNDS. 

The article by ‘‘ X.” in last week’s Country Lire on the 
ravages of distemper is sufficiently alarming to make Masters put 
on their thinking caps, if they have not done so already. The 
suggestions made by your able correspondent, whose identity 
is by no means an unknown quantity, are distinctly useful \t 
one time I used to attribute the excessive mortality of blood- 
hounds from this cause to inbreeding, until I found that my Bassets, 
far more inbred than any of the black and tan hounds I had, pos- 
sessed greater resist- 
ing powers, and, con 
sidering these things, 
I was placed in a 
quandary. Further- 
more, I discovered as 
time went on that cer- 
tain strains, although 
as closely inbred as 
others, had better re 
cuperative powers. 
his was particularly 
noticeable in one line, 
several members of 
which never had the 
disease, although ex 
posed to contagion on 
more than one occa 
sion. I take it that 
the weakening effects 
of consanguinity de 
pend very much upon 
the health of the re 
lated individuals from 
which we breed 
Should there be any 
constitutional weak 
ness, the inevitable re- 
OF BURGUNDY. sult of inbreeding is to 
fix and accentuate it. 

It may be presumptuous of me to offer suggestions to gentlemen 
who probably know much more about the business than I do, but, 
taking a line from a number of kennels that I have visited person- 
ally, I am disposed to say that the accommodation for dealing 
with sick hounds is frequently altogether inadequate. In the first 
place, unless the weather happens to be very dry and warm, it is 
essential that the patients should have a hospital that can be heated 
artificially. Dr. Blaxall in his repoct to the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association in 1901 was of opinion that a great number of hounds 
which die after distemper succumb to pneumonia. 
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OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 


ANY biting epigrams have been directed against the 
climate of Madrid. ‘ It does not blow out a candle, but 
it kills a man,’’ say the Madrilefios However, this ex- 
traordinary combination of hot sun and cold wind has 
one merit It is admirable for the preservation of 
pictures In the Prado, one of the most astonishing 

museums in Europe, although the Titians have been touched by 
later hands, there has been little tampering with the native art. 
In these long galleries we can study the masterpieces of Velazquez, 
Murillo, Ribera and El Greco in perfect condition, and practically 
as they left the artists’ easels. Unfortunately, the Prado is the 
only place where we can see them in such superb excellence 
Spanish art cannot be adequately judged or appreciated outside 
pain 

The private and public collections of England and the Continent 
are rich in examples from the Peninsula. The Berlin Gallery 
has many, the Louvre boasts magnificent treasures Almost every 
little provincial museum in France contains at least one Spanish 
canvas rhe Spanish Room in our own National Gallery is small 
but good—if we want to realise how good we must visit the Exhibi- 
tion of Spanish Old Masters opened last week at the Grafton 
Galleries This collection has been brought together by a distin- 
guished committee, which desires to add to the funds of the National 
Gallery and the Sociedad d« 
Amigos del Arte Espafiola. From 
its labours can be drawn a very 
obvious moral Unless Spanish 
picture-owners are prepared to 
lend more freely for exhibition in 
foreign countries, it is not wise 
to devote large galleries ex- 
clusively to the mixed work of 
the past With the exception of 
Velazquez and Murillo, whose 
masterpieces are in the Prado 
and of El Greco, who can only 
be seen to advantage in Madrid 
and Toledo, the fine things of 
Spain are still in private hands 
In the present exhibition, out of 
one hundred and ninety-three 
canvases only ten appear to have 
come from Madrid; another ten 
have been lent by Dr. Carvallo of 
Paris; perhaps a third series of 
ten are recent importations Ot 
the remainder a few are those 
well known classics brought to 
England during the early nine- 
teenth century Their generous 
owners are ever ready to lend 
them. Year by year they have 
appeared at the Guildhall, the 
New Gallery, the Royal Academy, 
and even in Grafton Street itself 
But most of the pictures now 
upon the walls of Grafton Street 
are of inferior quality, with, in 
some cases, grotesque attribu- 
tions, and in no way can they be 
called adequately representative 
of the great schools of the Penin- 
sula If the committee and their 
advisors had selected a third of 
the works and cast aside every- 
thing of poor artistic merit, the 
whole exhibition would have 
gained. Some of these old 
masters are bad old masters, 
not, in fact, old masters at 
all, but deceased journeymen of the most mediocre abilities 
Sharp -eyed connoisseurs are continually discovering new 
examples of Rembrandt and Velazquez. But, curiously enough, 
while many of the Rembrandts can be easily admitted as from the 
atelier of the master, the attributions to Velazquez are generally 
questionable. Within the last three or four years two Rembrandt 
portraits of the highest importance passed before the undiscerning 
crowd in Messrs. Christie’s rooms, and are now both, I believe, 
in Berlin. At Grafton Street there are two Velazquez ‘‘ discoveries ’ 
as well as a crop of attributions to the master. The ‘“ Dying 
Gladiator ’’ comes from Sweden, and is more probably South 
Italian than Spanish. Mr. Spielmann’s “‘ Angels appearing to the 
Shepherds,’ an extremely interesting trouvaille, presents several 
problems which cannot be so easily solved. Velazquez was an 
artist of slow evolution, not given to experiment, and, although 
the canvas has been allotted to a transitional period when his art 
was developing from its first period into the second, the ‘ Angels 
appearing to.the Shepherds’ does not fit into the sequence of 
Velazquez’s dated pictures. Mr. Spielmann suggests 1622, Sir 
Walter Armstrong goes as late as 1633. ‘‘ Los Borrachos’”’ was 
painted in 1629, the “ Forge of Vulcan ”’ in 1630, and the “ Angel 
and the Shepherds’ bears few outward signs of the same hand. 
The influence of Ribera is so strong that the work might as well 
be ascribed to Lo Spagnoletto as to Velazquez. 


A YOUNG CAVALIER: BY 





FRAY JUAN RIZI (1595—1675). 


Del Mazo, a clever artist who married Velazquez’s daughte; 
and became chief assistant in the master’s studio, is represented 
by “ A Portrait of a Corregidor,’’ now for the first time attributed 
to his brush. The chief object of Juan del Mazo’s existence was 
to provide material for the critical forays of Sefior de Berwet; 
who, from time to time, ascribes our most cherished Velaziye, 
treasures to his pupil; for instance, the “‘ Adrian Pulido Par 
at Trafalgar Square, the “ Philip IV.’ at Dulwich an Y 

Salthasar Carlos ’’ in the Prado. Can the author of Sir Frederick 
Cook’s “ Corregidor ’’ be the painter of “‘ Pulido Pareja,” an.) js 
there any good reason to deprive Velazquez of the glory of ha 
portrayed the admiral? ‘‘ The Corregidor’’ does not help us 
to any definite conclusion, and its own attribution is doulb::y! 
Del Mazo is altogether a most perplexing character. Pak 
describes him as the most skilled copyist of his time, particu! +h 
after Tintoretto, Veronese and Titian. Such an eclectic ¢ 
could probably imitate any technical manner that came to his | 
Murillo is well represented. It is good to see again his magnifi -nt 
portrait from the collection of Earl Spencer, and the “ Sar 
Madonna,”’ lent by Lady Wantage. But Murillo’s place i: 
has already been determined. He was a matter-of-fact craft 
of genius who has lost his novelty in a slightly blasé and not 
pious world. His sentimental mysticism is hardly to the te 
of a non-Catholic comm 
Coello was a_ careful po 
painter, who shows to advair 
on these walls, but in Spa 
has to make way for Pai 
There is a portrait of Phili [I 
by Pantoja de la Cruz i 
library of the Escorial, \ 
sums up the whole history oi 
age. In the mournful pala 
the slopes of a wind-swept 
the atmosphere of to-day is 
of yesterday, of three cent ies 
ago. Nothing has changed ( 
swallows rise and dive unde: ‘he 
windows and around the g) led 
pinnacles of the towers «nid 
cupolas with the same mour ‘ful 
cries Philip himself listene’ to 
In the long, gloomy gallery ar 
the books Philip read, the pic- 
tures he gazed upon, the majs h 
dreamed over. Only the dreams 
have vanished. Amid such sur- 
roundings Pantoja appears ; 
greater portrait painter than he 
actually is. In Grafton Stre« 
realise that he was stiffly con- 
scientious. But then, Pantoja 
painted for solemn patrons and 
grey palaces, not for Londoners 
and modern art galleries. 

Yet two Spanish masters, El 
Greco and Goya, most inade- 
quately represented here (though 
that is not the fault of the 
organisers), are intensely modern 
in spirit. El Greco died early 
in the seventeenth century, and 
the fascination of this strangé 
Greek soul must appear incom- 
prehensible to those art-lovers 
who have not been able to walk 
through the streets of his own 
city of Toledo. Now that th 
Marqués de Vega Inclan has 
preserved El Greco’s house im 
much the same condition as the old artist left it, and th 
adjacent Museo del Greco has made such a healthy beginning 
Toledo has one more attraction to offer to the artistic pilgrim 
El Greco’s technique is restless and disturbing, and the secret ot 
his power cannot be fathomed by anything we have to show 
England. With a limited palette he produced strange harmonies 
almost dissonances. His painting may be compared to the modern 
school of French music. Much of it we hate, but every now an 
then a moment of haunting beauty is revealed. El Greco’s strength 
is in his unceasing search for life and movement. 

Francisco Goya had the same love of actuality, and 1s 
practically out of place in the present exhibition. He is cert«inly 
not an Old Master, strictly speaking, and he can har be 
called modern. He is a grandfather—the grandfathe the 
art of to-day. 

As a whole, however, the art of Spain is an art oi mn. 
Zurbaran’s monks, Ribera’s martyrs, the painful allegories eal 
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Valdes, are inspired by the one theme—renunciation. E! ‘ os 


writhing saints are mostly self-tortured ascetics. The doct ot 
renunciation does not appeal to the generation of to-day, u 
casual visitor to the Grafton Gallery is likely to find this c 
of solemn masterpieces distinctly depressing. Perhaps th ol 
the three Philips in Old Castile was depressing. Who ! 
Who—in the twentieth century—cares ! HuGu Stok 
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HARDY FLOWERS OF THE LANGPORT O-ALE. 


ERENNIAL LARKSPURS.—No garden of to-day can be 
considered complete without the presence of del- 
phiniums, or perennial larkspurs. We have come to 
look upon these tall and stately flowers as a necessity 
in any well ordered garden, and the reason is not 

far to seek, for delphiniums provide just those clear shades of 
blue that are so much admired among garden flowers. On a 
bright summer’s day one turns with relief from the glare of 
brilliant colours to the lovely soft shades of blue that are to be 
found in delphiniums. Blue is most restful to the eye, and a border, 
an .venue, or even a garden of blue flowers will give greater pleasure 
to the owner than that of any other colour. It is the clear blue 
of the forget-me-not, cornflower, bird’s-eye veronica or gentian 
that make these wild flowers of our isles such warm favourites. 
Bu of tall blue flowers for garden effect the delphinium has no 
rit although mention should be made of anchusa Dropmore 
vai'ety, an admirable blue border plant that comes into flower 
before the delphiniums. It is within the last two decades that 
the perennial larkspurs have leapt into popularity, and this is 
mainly due to the efforts of Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, 
Somerset, who, by their skill in hybridisation and selection, have 
given us the many beautiful forms we have to-day. So closely 
is the name of Kelway associated with the modern delphinium 
that it seems almost impossible to speak of one without the other. 
Delphiniums may be grown successfully in almost any position, 
and planting is best done either in October, or else left 
over until February, March or April. The best soil is a rich 
loam, and poor soils should be liberally dressed with half-decayed 
stable manure. Deep digging, or, better still, trenching, is very 
important, and the manure should be well incorporated with the 
soil. The plants should be placed from two and a-half feet to 
four feet apart, depending upon the vigour of the variety. So far 
as varieties go, readers should turn to Kelway’s Manual, the most 
dependable of all horticultural works, in which will be found some 
helpful advice on the planting and arrangement of borders. Borders, 
or even avenues, of delphiniums are becoming more and more 





DLLPHINIUMS IN A BORDER OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


popular. The Royal Horticultural Society has set a fine example 
at Wisley in recently laying out a permanent border about two 
hundred yards long, comprising delphiniums and Michaelmas 
daisies, and the effect in shades of blue lengthened over a long period 
fully justifies the experiment. It is surprising to observe the 
long succession of bloom that may be obtained from delphiniums 
by cutting down the spikes as soon as they are over. In the mild 





\ STUDY IN SHADES OF BLU] 


autumn of this year delphinium blooms are fairly plentiful even 
in October. 

Peonies and Pyrethrums.—aAll kinds of hardy flowers find a 
congenial home in the Langport nurseries. There are, however, 
certain flowers of unusual beauty, such as paonies, pyrethrums, 
gladioli and gaillardias for which the Langport Nurseries are famed 
throughout the world. The pxony has been improved almost 
beyond recognition. Not only are there double and single varieties 
in a wide range of exquisite art shades of colour, but there are also 
those of semi-double form, in which the outer, or guard, petals diffe1 
in form and colour to the rosette of petals within. With most 
garden flowers an improvement in colour and form is often 
accompanied by the loss of the precious gift of fragrance. This 
is not so with the peony, but rather the reverse, for many ot 
the new varieties possess a degree of fragrance quite unknown 
in the old peony of cottage gardens. So sweetly scented ar 
the newer ponies that they are said to be second only to the 
rose in fragrance. The pyrethrum, too, has been vastly im 
proved. Their colour range is almost unlimited, and when 
massed in groups with other border flowers they enhance the 
charm of the flowers with which they are associated. The 
deep crimson shades are perhaps most in favour, while both 
single and double varieties may be relied upon to produce a 
wealth of flower over a long season provided that the old heads 
of flowers are cut down as soon as they are past their best 

Gladioli and Gaillardias.—Since the introduction of 
Gladiolus primulinus with spikes of soft yellow flowers, 
many new hybrids have been secured, and these, although less 
robust than many existing varieties, have a great future before 
them by virtue of their pleasing colours. The truly magnificent 
displays of gladioli shown by Messrs. Kelway in various shows 
throughout the country have made a great impression on the 
minds of all who have seen them, and each succeeding year 
brings a finer and more varied selection than the last Phen 
there are the Kelway gaillardias, in warm shades of orang: 
yellow and crimson, bearing flowers far and away better than 
the old sorts we used to think so wonderful. When planted 
out in the flower border, each plant is able to take care of 
itself with very little attention, and produce flowers daily from 
June until the October or November frosts arrive. 

It is no small wonder that the flowers enumerated on this 
page are so indispensable to English gardens. Without excep 
tion they are as hardy as the Docks by the wayside. Moreover, 
they are easily grown. Let it not be thought, however, that 
these are the only flowers at Langport, for every garden 
flower—herbaceous, annual or biennial—finds a suitable home 
in these well ordered and extensive nurseries. 

We have pleasant memories of these and many other 
hardy flowers in the Langport vale, where the effect produced 
by acre upon acre can be better imagined than described 
It is not everyone who can journey to this Somerset village, 
but all may have delightful effects in their own gardens, and 
in the planting of flower borders no one is more ready than 
Messrs. Kelway to offer sound advice and reliable suggestions. 
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CARS OF THE FUTURE. 


UTURE developments in motor-car construction always 
form an interesting topic at this time of year, owing to 
the approach of the Olympia Show, when the novelties 
of the coming season are first made public. This year 
it is the general belief that very few changes in design 

will take place, and what changes there are will probably be 
among the low-priced cars rather than in first-class makes. 
There is, after all, very little left to be desired in the running 
of the modern high-grade automobile, and probably the motoring 
public are the very last people to wish to see any radical 
changes take place. We all of us like a change of cars 
from time to time, not necessarily because the old one is unsatis- 
factory, but simply because the change itself lends a pleasant 
variety to motoring. Also there comes a time in the life of every 
car when it is worn mechanically and shabby in appearance, and 
there is often less difference than might be supposed between 
the cost of a complete overhaul and the purchase of a new 
machine, partially discounted by the sale of the old one. Obviously 
the secondhand value of a car is greater if the newer models show 
no radical changes in design, which is quite sufficient to account 
for the lack of enthusiasm displayed by the average motorist over 
such new departures. 

Probably the most notable change in the premier makes 
of car will be in electrical equipment, not in the shape of 
startling novelties at the coming show, but as a steady develop- 
ment of past tendencies It is only a matter of time for the 
self-starter to replace the starting handle on all powerful cars, 
and if one studies the technical side of the question, it seems 
clear that the electrical starter will be the surviving type. Probably 
the engine flywheel will become the field magnet of a dynamo 
that will charge an accumulator battery of considerable capacity, 
which in turn will do all the ‘‘ auxiliary’’ work of the car. 
It will, of course, be used for engine starting, the dynamo 
running as a motor; it will serve the whole lighting equipment, 
and, though at present we regard battery ignition as _ out 
of date, it seems only logical to assume that an electrical 





IN THE 


AUSTRIAN 


equipment such as has just been outlined will ultimately disp! ce 
the magneto. 

Apart from this question of the self starter, it is diffic lt 
to see what changes can be anticipated. A few years ago he 
whole system of gear changing, with wheels sliding into m« h 
was regarded as barbarous, and certain to be eliminated in cou 
of time. Gear changing is still the most difficult thing to ma- er 
in the art of car driving, but the sliding gear has never been m re 
firmly established than it is at present. Matters might have b. -n 
different had engines become progressively larger and larger, ut 
development, owing to taxation and the price of petrol, has b on 
all the other way. Little 10 h.p. and 12 h.p. engines are now as. «d 
to pull big closed bodies, and where a three-speed gear-box u 4 
to suffice, a four-speed box is often found to-day. 

There appears therefore to be no important feature of 
modern chassis at all likely to undergo serious alterat on 
in the immediate future. We are left with tires and b 
work. Tires remain the most expensive item of car upkeep ; a..o 
in spite of improvements in manufacture and the boon of :'x 
detachable wheel, tire trouble remains what it has always be« 


the chief remaining source of unreliability, inconvenience aid 
annoyance the motorist has to face from time to time. All ‘\x 
same, the pneumatic tire is still practically without a rival, 1 


even if a generally accepted substitute were forthcoming, it word 
probably be as easily applied to existing cars as to new o1 
As regards bodywork, existing types leave little to be desired in 
comfort, absence of rattle, etc., even if in outward appearance 
many of them are far from beautiful. With the except 
therefore, of the self-starter and electrical mechanism, the best 
cars now produced seem incapable of much improvement unless 
inventors spring upon the motoring world some epoch-making 
novelty at present undreamt of. 

We may turn now to the lower-priced cars. In this class 
the American “ invasion”’ has altered conditions entirely during 
the last two years, and it is now clear that the cheap European 
car, if it is to survive at all, must be as good as the American and 
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The car halted on the bridge is the 30 h.p. Napier, which has recently completed a 2,000 miles official trial in France, /taly, 


Switzerland and Austria. 
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CARS FOR SEASONABLE DRIVING 
































ROM the numerous distinctive models of Austin Cars we illustrate one that carries 


a direct appeal to those who prefer comfortable motoring. 


And if you 


remember that every Austin model is built upon the famous Austin Chassis, and 
that every Austin Chassis is built with all possible care and from material as reliable 


as can be obtained and embodied you will be content with no other car. 


In the 


town, in the country; at home or abroad; Austins are daily giving better service than 
Nor is that remarkable to the experienced motorist who 
If you are interested in Austin Carriages ready for the 


any cars of their price. 
understands Austin quality. 
road 


The Canterbury Limousine 


all windows, the latter are frameless and have special winding mechanism; 


for Autumn and Winter service 


send 


for specifications. They are free. 


An elegant car with ample accommodation 
for seven persons, including silk blinds to 


ventilator in 


roof, speaking tube; special mudwings, driving mirror, cover for spare wheel, 


five detachable wheels and tyres, electric lighting system including all lamps, 


all necessary tools, lifting jack, tyre pump, horn, etc. 


MODELS AND CHASSIS PRICES WITH TYRES 


10-H.P. Four-Cylinder 

20-H.P. Four-Cylinder 

30-H.P. Four-Cylinder 
DELIVERY 


AT WORKS 


THE 
£260 
£375 


£550 phere 





PARIS SALON, STAND No. 54 


£863 


“AUSTIN ADVOCATE”’ 


ready for the road. 


A house organ without that insistent trade atmos- 


-interesting, instructive, humorous. Austin 


owners have a right to it. Prospective owners may 
have a copy by courtesy. There isa November 
double number coming which you should not miss. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, Ltd. 


Builders of Pleasure*& Commercial Vehicles, Marine Motors & Equipments, & Electric Light Installations 


LONGBRIDGE WORKS, Northfield, BIRMINGHA 
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sell at the same price. At the present time the 
most general method of meeting American com- 
petition is to build an elaborate cycle-car, or 
compromise between the genuine car and the 


motor-cyck In the writer’s opinion this is 








an altogether mistaken policy The cycle-car 
may have a very fine market of its own, always 
provided the price does not reach three figures 
If that limit is much exceeded, it is necessary 
to face the direct competition of the ‘American 
car, and, for the same price, the general prefer- 
ence seems to be with the American product 
The cycle-car does not suffice to mect the 


American runabout, and it will be very inter- 


esting to see if the forthcoming show produces 


anything that is as much a car as those of 24—30 H.P. 


the American type—at about the same price 
The problem before the English trade is by no means so 


casy aS many people imagine It is necessary to face the 
fact that England could never absorb an output comparable 
with that of a big American factorv, and the home 
manufacturet is thus handicapped at the start, since 
nothing i o favourable to cheap production as a_ large 








WOLSELEY WITH BARKER SEVEN-SEATED BOD) 


hour and over the flying half-mile stretch the car must have 
travelling considerably faster even than this. The race 
certainly one of the most exciting ever witnessed at Brook! 
as in addition to the two cars mentioned the runners inc! } 
such ‘‘ star’’ machines as the three-litre Peugeot, which ( x 
drove in the Coupé de l’Auto; Mr. Engley’s huge Fiat, 
an engine of 190m.m. bore by 185m.m. st: 
and several others. 
‘ CARBURATION.”’ 

A car is made or marred by its carbui¢ 
and ever since the beginning of automol 
the keenest brains have been engaged in 
attempt to devise the perfect carburettor 
perfection has not yet been reached 
generally be admitted, but much of the sik 
flexibility and power of the modern car is 
to the improvements which have been ma 
the apparatus, which is intended to suppl 
cylinders with a perfect mixture of | 
vapour and air under all conceivable condit 
As years go by, the problems of carbwu 
seem to become more complex and 
difficult of final solution, and it is som« 
curious that the literature of the subject 5 
been almost non-existent. The practical motorist 
will, therefore, welcome Mr. Robert Bre 
new work, entitled ‘‘ Carburation in Theory 
Practice ’’ (Crosby Lockwood and Co.), w 
gives him a clear understanding of the | 
ciples of carburation, and provides in 
venient form information upon the prop¢ 
of various fuels and the treatment they requir 
for use in a motor-car engine. “Owners mor 
disposed to practice than theory will appreciat 
the chapters in which most of the well known 
carburettors used on modern cars are described 
and criticised. 

NEW SPEED RECORDS. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, WITH NEW HOOPER LIMOUSINE-LANDAULET BODY. Of the making of new speed records at 


output It is rather remarkable that most attempts to 
produce a cheap car in this country have taken the form 
of choosing a very small engine, and then trying to get 
the maximum power from it. A far less expensive method 
would be to adopt bigger cylinders and spend less money 
in the attainment of high efficiency. T. D. W. W. 


THE BROOKLANDS MEETING. 
WHAT promised to be a most successful after- 


noon’s sport was somewhat marred by heavy 
rain about four o’clock, which caused the aban- 
donment of the latter portion of the programme 
of the Brooklands Meeting on Saturday last 
Luckily the weather remained fine long enough 
for two of the events for which the big racers 
were entered to be run off, and the spectators 
witnessed some excellent racing at speeds which 
have never been equalled at any race-meeting 
in the history of the track. The feature of 
the afternoon was the wonderful performanc: 
of the new twelve-cylinder Sunbeam, which 
started scratch with Lord Shrewsbury’s 25 h.p 
lalbot, and, overtaking a large field of com 
petitors, won fairly easily, having accomplished 
an average speed of 110} miles an hour for the 
84 miles 





One lap was timed at. 118°58 miles an 17— 


Brooklands there seems to be no end, th 
latest to put up new figures for acceptance by the International 
Federation of Automobile Clubs being the six-cylinder Sunbeam 
On October 1st this car, driven by Chassagne, D. Kesta 
and K. Lee Guinness, in turns, made a clean sweep of the records 
from two hours up to twelve. In the first two hours 195 miles 


189yds. were covered, the previous record of 189 miles 1,747yds 








H.P. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH LIMOUSINE. 
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A WOLSELEY 16/90 HP. TORPFDO PH4SETON AT BEWDLEY. 
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BSOLUTE reliability, smoothness of running, and 
economy in upkeep charges are the distinguishing 
features of these celebrated cars. Built from Vickers’ 

special steels, unrivalled for durability and resistance to 

wear, and fitted with superb coachwork from the Wolseley 
carriage building shops, they continue to maintain their 
leading position in the favour of the discriminating motorist. 


Send for Catalogue No. 26, Post Free. 


SUT ET 


aT HB WOLSELEY 19% MOTOR CAR) CO... L dj 
“Emerton, ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAMS ,ielephone 


BrrMinGHam.” 


Proprietors: VICKERS, LIMITED. 
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having been accomplished by a Lorraine-Dictrich on November 27th, 
1912. The average speed of the Sunbeam gradually fell as the hours 
progressed, but little difficulty was experienced in keeping ahead of 
previous figures. At the end of twelve hours the run ceased, the 
car having travelled in that time 1,078 miles 46oyds., or an average 
of 89.85 miles per hour. The achievement is one of which the enter- 
prising Sunbeam firm may justly be proud. Dunlop tires, Shell 
spirit and Wakefield’s castrol were used on the car. 
A NEW LUBRICANT. 

No little interest has been aroused of late among practical 
motorists by reports of a new graphite lubricant which was stated 
to give remarkable results in the way of in- 
creased efficiency when used in a car motor 
Up to the present graphite has not been 
suitable for the lubrication of internal com- 
bustion engines, as it was apt to clog the oil 
passages and piston-ring slots. A process has 
now been discovered by which pure Acheson 
graphite can be reduced to a molecular state 
of fineness, which obviates the objections to 
its use in motors Deflocculated graphite, as 
it is called, is of such an impalpable nature 
that it will remain indefinitely suspended in 
water or oil, and will pass through a filter- 
paper or up a wick. When fed into a bearing 
it will pass as readily as oil into the most minute 
recesses, and after a time the surfaces of the 
moving parts receive a finish impossible ot 
attainment in any other manner, owing to the 
pores of the metal becoming filled with graphite 


Another advantage is that the graphite is un- 


affected by heat, a matter of especial importance in the 
lubrication of internal combustion engines Mixed with oil, 
the new form of graphite has been placed on the market undet 
the name of Oildag.”’ We have received excellent reports 
of its qualities from motorists who have tried it on thei! 


cars, and hope shortly to be able to relate our personal experiences 
with the new lubricant 

GARAGE-BUILDING AND LOCAL REGULATIONS. 

he present state of the law does not always give one a very 
high idea of its intelligence. <A frequent correspondent of CouNTRY 
Lire tells us that he has been thinking of acquiring a small house 
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near London, but that as a garage was to him an essentiaj, 
he naturally had to make a special point of it. Accordingly, as 
the house about which he was negotiating had none, the owncrs, 
after some correspondence, consented to add a garage. When 
it came to the point, however, the plans revealed a wooden 
structure, because to add a brick garage to the house would 
involve having to ask special permission of the local authori- 
ties. Why a brick structure should have to be passed by the loca] 
rulers yet the same precaution may be regarded as unnecessary 
in the case of an inflammable wood structure is not very evide: 

If wood is considered safe, surely the brick structure mig 





A COLE TORPEDO BODY. 
Fitted to a 25 h.p. Vauxhall chassis with Blakoe wheei: 


be taken for granted. Such a state of affairs reminds one of ' 
absurdities in the local building regulations, which led Coun1 
LirE years ago to institute a very successful campaign leading 
their «mendment. 

A CYCLECAR MANUAL. 

The Temple Press, Limited, has always been _ prolific 
practical handbooks for the motorist, and each phase of the au 
mobile movement in turn has received attention from the fir 
staff of writers. Only a short time has elapsed since the appe 
ance of the first edition of the ‘‘ Cyclecar Manual,’”’ but a second 
edition has already been found necessary in order to keep the wi 














ARMSTRONG 
WHITWORTH 


Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, 
WHITWORTH & Co., Ltd., 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
London: 3, Blenheim St., Bond St. 
Manchester: 114, Deansgate. 











Yisirors to the Motor Show at Olympia 

(Nov. 7-15) should not fail to call at 
STAND 41, where they will see a wide range 
of models from 15°9 h.p. (4-cylinders) to 


30°1 h.p. (6-cylinders). 
Stand 41. 
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THE PRICE 
OF THE FAMOUS 


120. ROVER 


REMAINS AT 


Complete £3 50 Complete 


BUT INCLUDES AS STANDARD FOR 1914 


12 - VOLT LIGHTING SET 


Six inch longer chassis and body 
for tall drivers optional. Ventilators 
in dash, etc., etc. 


Full particulars on request. 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


The Rover Co., Ltd., Coventry 


AND AT 


59-61, New Oxford Street, London, W. 





Rolls- Royce Chassis 
BARKER BODY 


Acknowledged a perfect combination and 


the World’s Best Car. 





Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can 
always be seen being fitted with Barker 
Bodies to order at our London Works. 
Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO, “suite? 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W 














You cannot order your weather 


but you can be prepared against any 
sudden or unexpected change by ordering 


THe “MORGAN” New Parent 


Cabrio-Landaulette 


which provides ample and immediate 

protection should the change be for 

the worse, and for genial weather 

you have also, instantly available, a 

perfect fully open or half open Car. 
Fitted to the renowned ADLER 


Chassis, it makes the supreme car 
for all weathers and purposes. 


MORGAN & CO., Ltd.. 


127, LONG ACRE, W.C., and 
10, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
























Superb 
Finish. 


Delivery 
to 


Time. 









Bodies in Stock of ai types tor any Chassis. 
New Sporting Models. 
Lovely Limousines and all types of Landaulettes. 


LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR COACHBUILDERS, Ltd. 


149, LUP S STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone: Victoria 3543 Telegram * Motorcrat, London,” 


——s 


Newest 
Designs. 



































TORPEDO and FLUSH-SiDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 
HOODS AND SCREENS. 

E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
35-38, PECKHAM RD.,LONDON,S.E. 


and Branches. 
Telegrams—" Linchpin, London.” a = 
Telepho .e— 3760 Hop 2 lines). Largest Motor Works in London 
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abreast of all the latest developments of the miniature automobile 
Much new matter has been added and many chapters have been 
rewritten, with the result that the handbook has been brought 
thoroughly up-to-date. We can imagine no better guide for the 
novice or more useful work of reference for the more experienced 
driver 

THE NAPIER ALPINE TRIAL. 

Che official certificate has just been issued of a trial which 
is unique in the long history of road tests conducted by the Royal 
Automobile Club. Between September 14th and 27th a 30 h.p 
Napier of the 1914 type was driven under the observation of the 
club officials a distance of 2,106°5 miles over some of the most 
mountainous roads of France, Italy, Austria and Switzerland 
rhe route followed was from London, Newhaven, Dieppe, Paris 
Bourg, Chambery Mont Cenis, Turin, Milan, Bozen, Cavales¢ 
foblach, Bruneck, Bozen, Brescia, Como, Domodossola, Lausanne 
Geneva, Dijon, Troyes and Diepp« Among the passes crossed 
were the Aprica, Tonale, Mendel, Pardoi, Falzarego, Ampezzo 
Simplon and the Faucill he Stelvio was attempted but found 
to be impassable at 8,oooft. owing to an avalanche having carried 
away a portion of the road. The total mountain climbing amounted 
to a height of over 66,oooft In spite of the severity and length of 
the gradients the petrol consumption worked out at an average 
of 18.09 road miles, or 41.08 ton-miles to the gallon, a remarkable 
achievement even when allowance is made for the fact that the 
average speed was only 20.3 miles per hour No work was done 
to the car during the trial with the exception of tightening on¢ 
Che radiator was 
At the conclusion of the trial 


ot the bolts holding the petrol tank in place 
not replenished from start to finish 
the car was driven to Brooklands, where it attained a speed of 62°61 
miles an hour over the flying half-mile. Four passengers and a 
quantity of luggage was carried, bringing the running weight of 
the Napier up to 5,088lbs. On a previous page we reproduc« 
a photograph of the car taken during the trial, on which Messrs 
Napier Motors, Limited, are to be heartily congratulated 
ITEMS. 


Motorists who propose visiting the forthcoming Motor Exhibi- 


tion in Paris will be interested to learn that Mr. H. G. Burford, the 
Managing-Director of the Automobile Consolidated Alliance, 


1 attendance at the Grand 


has made special arrangements to be 1 


Palais in order to give advice on the choice of a car. Communica- 
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tions sent to Mr. Burford at 1, Albemarle Street, W., will recejy, 
his personal attention. 

A useful road map of France in twelve card sections o! ind 
size has been brought out by Messrs. Perrier, the owners of +) 
well known table water. The sections are contained in 
cover with celluloid face for convenient use when motoring. 

The motoring Press is a heavy loser by the appointment of \; 
\. E. Berriman, the technical editor of the Automotor Jour 
Flight, tothe post of chief engineer of the Daimler Company 
able and lucid writer on all subjects connected with the t: 
side of automobilism M1. Berriman for several years has been st 
without a rival, and practical motorists will greatly miss |] 
tributions to the journals in question. 

Commencing on October tst last many of the leading ti: 
panies, including the Dunlop, Michelin and Continental 
adopted new price-lists, which show important reductions 
prices previously current. 

To meet its growing trade, the Austin Company ha 
added upwards of thirty thousand square feet to the floor s 
their works, and plans for further extensions have been 
The staff has been reorganised and arrangements have been 1 
supplies of material to be expedited so that delivery of Aus 
for next season will be considerably accelerated. <A _ special 
of the firm’s programme for 1914 will be the building of ca 
plete with full equipment. 

Messrs. C. C. Wakefield and Co., the makers of “ ( 
the well known car lubricant, have removed to larger pret 
Wakefield House, Cheapside. 

It appears to have escaped general notice that in the 
the Coupe de |’Auto, a prize known as the Maurice Thier: 
was offered for the car which showed the greatest regul 
running. This was won by Mr. Guinness on his Sunbean 
finished third in the race, and completed the 386 miles wit 
single stop, a remarkable tribute to the reliability of the car 
Dunlop tires with which it was shod. 

Among recent purchasers of Austin cars are Lieutenant 
Sir Henry Galway, Governor of Gambia, and the Mahar 
Indore. 

In a short time the De Dion Bouton Company wi ntet 
into occupation of their fine new works between Cricklew: 
Hendon, on the main Edgware Road 
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Paris: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll. 





DUNLOP 


OTOR TYRES 


have been 


EDUCED IN PRICE. 


Reductions 


from October Ist, 1913. 


Revised price list on application. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham, and 14, Regent St., London, S.W 
Berlin: S.W. 13, Alexandrinenstrasse 110. 
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= JARRAH 


FENCING& GATES 


THE MOST DURABLE WOOD IN THE GROUND. 


CHEAPER THAN OAK 


Requires neither Paint nor Creosote to prevent decay. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Prices from 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING CO., LTD., 
PINNERS’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. 
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I N the hcht of C.A. v. head lam the motorists" safety certain. With aclea 
500 yards aheac the darkest nicht ike a broad path of ht. which also 

illuminates the footways each side, night driving becomes really enjoyabl 
The absence of har h glare tterly ide troys r Se toreit i # wall of t 
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Claims Paid | 
£5,000,000 | £2 
CHIFPP OFPICES— 
General Buildings, Perth,Scotland 

General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 


F. Norie-Miller, J.P. 


Genera! Manager. 
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WE ISSUE THE 


R.A.C. 


Policy and a special 


A.A. and M.U. 
Membership Policy 
Providing 


Complete Cover and 
Complete Satisfaction 


Large Non-Claimants’ Bonus 
Exceptionally Low Premiums 




















LIVERY 
OVERCOATS 


Nothing adds more to the 
appearance of a Motor 
Car than that of a driver 
in a stylish uniform. 
It is recognised everywhere 
that for cut, style and 


quality the name of 
DUNHILL is pre-eminent. 


PRICES 5 and 6 Gns. 


Equal care is given to 
the cheaper liveries ai— 


2, 3 and 4 Guineas. 
COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 
ASSURED PERFECT 
FITTING BY USE OF 
OUR SEi F-MEASURE- 
MENT FORM 

Orders executed in 3 days. 


WRITE FOR LIVERY 
LIST AND PATTERNS 


Dunhills 


2, Conduit Street, London, W. 


MANCHESTER : GLASGOW : 
88, Cross Street. 72, St. 
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Coachwork Of Juxurious Flegance 





*Phones—833 Western. 


AGENTS FOR 
VAUXHALL 
VALVELESS 4 
MORS AND 
SAVA CARS 





COLE COUPE CABRIOLET 


n; built on lines dictated by 
dy building—it m ets exactly 
mfortable dy to seat four 
handsome and cosy 2-seater. 


A body of neat and original « 
long experience in the art of b 
the demand for a roomy a 

while retaining the appearance 


WM COLE @ SONS. L'!D. 
92, High St., Kensington; 236, Hammersmith Rd. Ww. 
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RETRIEVER TRIALS. 


URING last week trials were held in Hertfordshire and in 

1) Cumberland, under the auspices of the Kennel Cleb and 
the Gamekeepers’ National Association, and Mr. P 
Clutterbuck’s, Beds, Bucks and Herts Society held their annual 
meeting at Cardington and Southill, near Bedford At Bygrave, on 
Wednesday, Mr. T. W. Twyford’s Peter of Whitmore was the winne! 
of the All-aged Stakes, and Mrs. A. E. Butter’s Prudence of Faskally 
of the Junior Stakes. The attendance was good, and the awards 
mide by Lozd Helmsley, Mr. C. C. Eversfield and Mr. A. 1 
William; met with gencral approval At this meeting it is of 
some interest to note that an entire morning’s work took place in 
one field of roots, seventy acres in extent Netherby was very 
kindly lent by Sir Richard Graham and his shooting tenant for the 
Cumberland Trials, and here Mr. W. McCall's St. Mary’s James won 
the Castlemilk Stakes, Mr. Archibald Butter’s Patron of Faskally 
carrying off the Netherby Stakes. The judges were Mr. P. Brook, 
Mr. Lewis D. Wigan and Mr. A. M. Furmby, whose labours on the 
second day must have been arduous, as there were no less than 
eighteen entries for the Netherby Stakes. Other meetings were 
held in Northumberland, at Wooperton, and at Whitmore Hall, 
Staffs, by the invitation of Mr. T. W. Twyford Great and 
deserved interest is being shown in the Retriever Trials, which 
culminate in the championship mecting some three months hence, 
for which Mr. Archibald C. Butter has kindly lent his Wytham 


ir from Oxford 


Abbey shooting, not f 


POOR HEADS THE RULE THIS SEASON. 

I SHALL be surprised if the stalking season of 1913 does not 
turn out one of the worst on record so far as heads are con- 
cerned In manv of the best forests weights are up to the 
average \fter the bad winter, the early spring grasses wer 
too late to benefit stags’ heads very much, and an abnormal 
feature of the season is the lateness of the deer In one big forest 
on the West Coast, so late as September 25th, full-grown adult 
stags were still in the velvet, and I have no doubt that these con- 
ditions prevailed elsewhere During the past few days there has 
been a certain amount of activity as regards the hinds, but the really 
big stags are still untroubled by the wiles of the fair at the date of 
writing, and leave small six-pointers and such beasts in undisturbed 
possession In the West of Scotland no outstanding heads havc 
been seen in anv of the big forests, let alone shot. The horns are 
short and tops are very poo! and uneven. Good stags are coming 
to the same lots of hinds as last year, but whereas they then carried 
heads of ten, eleven and twelve points and more, they now have 
much deteriorated heads, with small forks instead of big cups, 
and single spikes instead of forks. 

Further South the same conditions exist, and I heard of one 
stag, a thirteen-pointer, last year, which wintered and shed his 
horns near the loop, and now Carries only ten points. I saw a very 
nice ten-pointer from Braulen, with big forks on cach top, which 
should be one of the best heads of a very poor season. The deer 
in this district are improving, a fact for which winter feeding 
is no doubt responsible. I have seen very few Island heads so 
far, but these will probably be better, comparatively speaking, 


than those of the mainland. FRANK WALLACI 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE MOST DIFFICULT BIRD 


TO SHOOT. 
OST of the Americans whom we meet shooting in this 
\ country are from the Eastern States of that great 
land, and it is always interesting to hear their 


views on any shooting subject, and especially to learn what 
they have to say regarding the comparative merits of the 
gunner’s sport in this land and in their own respectively. 
It is inevitable that in a general way they should find one 
point of the comparison in which they have very far the better 
of us. Their ‘“ hunting,” as they usually call their adventures 
with the shot-gun, is a much less artificial matter. They go out 


with gun and dog into the wilds and hunt up game and shoot it 





as they are able to find it. In comparison with that, our lowla: 
shooting, at all events, has something to them of the aspect 
shooting semi-domesticated poultry. That, to be sure, is 

entirely false conception of either a properly conducted cov: 
shoot or a well-organised partridge drive 

Nevertheless, the truth is that, with the excep*i-n of grous¢ 
ihe moorland, we have litile in the nature of ‘“ wilds.”’ Our lit 
island has been the abode of more or less civilised man for so long t] 
we live in rather artificial conditions. The Americans admit that 
the matter of the size of the bags they cannot compete ; but th 
too, is an inevitable result of the different conditions; and the n 
who goes out with his gun and has the right spirit of sport in h 
will say that it is not of the essence of the matter. And when 
find one of these Eastern Americans entering into the arena 
the discussion of that eternally vexcd question, the most diffi 
bird to shoot, we do not find that he claims any of his native bi 
as affording a shrewder test of the shootcr’s skill than ours are a 
to give him. 

We know the answer that the best British shooting tak 
has given to this question; the opinion is almost unanim 
that the bird which most often defeats the aim of even the m 
scientific of our shots is that pheasant which comes gliding doy 
with outspread, motionless wings, from the zenith of its flis 
Just a few men have chosen the second barrel shot at a bunch 
teal after a first barrel has made the little ducks scatter and tw 
up as they do. But this is a shot which rarely occurs, and is 1 
even known to very many, whereas all are aware of the testi 
nature of the down-floating pheasant. The average Ameri 
also is ready enough to acknowledge the supreme difficulty of this 
particular mark, nor will he deny the elusiveness of the quick 
twisting partridge as it catches sight of the guns awaiting it beh 
the fence. He may have somcthing to sav about the flighting du 
in his country, and in this respect he can beat us out of al! c« 
petition with him in the size of the bags. But we, too, have 
flighting duck in this country, although in nothing like the Ameri 
numbers. The American, in general, by virtue of much practic: 
is usually a very good shot at the duck; but it is only when 
happen to mect a shooter from the Southern States that we bein 
to hear of a bird new to the gunning experience of most of 
and one which he will freely assert to be harder to kill cleanly 
certainly than any that we can show him. It is a little bird, to 
and a tender, and a single pellet o1 two will bring it down. It is 
no more tenacious of its life than a snipe. 

The American of the Southern States will call it a “ ba 
But when the Briton exclaims, in very natural horror, at tli 
unnatural proposition of shooting that which he knows as a bat 
the American will hasten to explain that it is ‘‘ not a leather-winged 
bat.”” It is, in reality, a bird, a little creature with long wings 
very like the whip-poor-will, and of which probably our nearest 
British kinsman is the nightjar. But this is a bird of the day an‘ 
of the daylight, and of very high flight, for you may see it on an 
afternoon, in the Southern States, away up in the heavens, har«l\ 
visible, yet busily scouring, darting this way and that. It is 
there that all the insects are, or at least the majority of the kin 
that this so misnamed “ bat ”’ likes best ; and so, to those altitud 
it has gone after the insects. But as the sun descends, towa 
evening, so too these insects come down out of the heights 
gradually sink to lower strata of the air, immediately follow 
by the little big-mouthed birds that feast on their multitud 
until at length they are come within gunshot of the ground. T! 
it is, as your American friend will tell you, that there is opportun 
for the most difficult shots that a bird can give. These bi 
swoop, stop, turn and are away again with swift-like agility. 
doubt they are related to the swifts, and their habits are alm 
identical. The natives of the lands that they frequent hav 
knack of shooting them, seeming to know instinctively at w 
point in their flight they are going to pause for a tenth of a sec 
before making one of their amazing turns. The stranger, « 
though he be an expert gunner of the birds that he knows, 1 
himself beaten by these every time. Always holding just a | 
ahead, he discovers that the bird has made a swift twist jus 
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THE SPORTING POWDER OF THE CENTURY 
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“Smokeless <> Diamond" 


MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 


and will improve your shooting: 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, Ltd. 


Cannon Street House, London, E.C. 
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ELEY “NEPTUNE” 


(12 BORE) 
An Indian Red Pegamoid Cartridge loaded with a 
specially selected ELEY (42 gr.) Smokeless Powder 
and 1,7; oz. shot. Absolutely Waterproof. 
Obtainable of all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


ELEY BROS., LTD., LONDON. 





SONS. 


JAMES PURDEY & 


(Gun anp Rirte Makers To His Majesty). 


AupLey House, 
Soutn AuDLEey STREET, 
Lowpon., 


w. 








LIGHTNING 


The 


New Smokeless Powder 


33 gran charge). 








THE FIRST AND 
QUICKEST 


MOST RELIABLE 
33 GRAIN 
SMOKELESS SPORTING 
POW DER. 


THE 1913 ISSUE 
IS THE FINEST EVER PRODUCED 


EC. 





REGULAR PATTERNS. 
HARD HITTING. 
MINIMUM RECOIL 





Sole Manufacturers: 


The Schultze Company, 
LONDON. 




















ON APPLICATION 


Eye-Shields. 


SHOT-PROOF PEBBLE GOGGLES. 
MOTOR GOGGLES. 
GLASOLIN, for Prutecting Spectacies against Rain. 


Deer-Stalking Telescopes. 
CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 3, tecent Sreeet, LONDON. 


Price List 


Shooting 

















; #] REVOLVING SHELTERS 


For the open-air treatment 
of Tuberculosis. 

me C 1405, as illustrated. Strongly made in 

£12 100 


tions fitted with Revolving Gear 10 
Paid Vrite for List No, 23s. 


BROS., Ltd., 
WISBECH. 
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ENGLISH 








The New 36-grain Smokeless Powder. 


NE. 


**N.E.” establishes a New 
Standard for Smokeless 
Powders, and supplies a | 
real want in the Shooting 
Weld, -—— 


Extra Velocity. 

No High Pressures. 

No Punishing Recoil. 
No Patchy Patterns. 


= “\ New Enosives Coltd 


(N- “% 


ensures :— 


a I, 





E) 





Descriptive Booklet Free on Application to 
The Inventcrs and Sole Manufacturers :— 


The New Explosives Company, Limited 


62 LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 
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UNIQUE COLLECTION 


GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 


5534. Genuine Old Grandfather Clock in finely-figured Mahogany Cese, 
llustration. Brass and silvered dial, str:king movement, 
with £27 10 0 


with calender and a'arm work. it. 4in. high 


2541. Genuine Old do. do. 


with chiming movement similar to 


i/lustration. Brass and silvered dia!, chimes on eight bells. 
7it. Yin high £55 0 0 


2542. Genuine Old do. do in 


English Walnut Case, striking movement 
wts squae brass dial. 
7it. Sin. high £24 00 


3723. Genuine Old do. do. in 
Mahogany Case w th fret top. brass and sil- 
vered dial, with moon work in colour, striking 


movement, by Quarman. 
7ft. Sin, high £26 0 0 


4850. Fine Old Chiming Grandfather 
Clock in Red and Gold La-quer Case 


Very quiint chme on hve bels. Biass 


and silvered aich dial. £44 0 0 


Bit. high 

3966. Genuine Old Grandfather Clock 
in Dull Green and Gold Lacquer Case. 
S:rixang movement with arched brass and 
silvered dial. 7it. 6in. 


high £21 0 0 


3825. Genuine Old do. do. in 
Black and Gold Lacquer Case. Striking 


movement with square brass and silvered dial, 


by John Dickins, London. £22 10 0 


6f:. Bia. high 
5115. Genuine Old do. do. in B'ack 
ant Gold Lacquer Case. Sirik ng movement 


with arched brass diat. 
7h. 4in high £14 140 


4503. Genuine Old do. do. in Inlaid 


Mahogany Case. Striking movement with 
arched painted = dial, 
7it. 9in. high £18 18 0 


2872. Genuine Old do. do. in Fine 
Ok Ca-e. Srriking movement, by Rickard, 


Ex-ter, with silver engraved arched dial, and 


moon wrk in colours. 
it. Yin. high £16 10 0 


5531. Genuine Old do. do. in Oak 
Case. Striking movement with engraved silver 


arched dial, by Hogarth, 
Berwick. 7/t. 4in. high £17 17 0 


5586 Genuine Old do. do. in Fine 
Oak Case with Briss Mounts.  Srriking 


movement, square brass and silvered dial 


with engraved centre, by 
£21 00 


R. Houton, Ovwrsley 
Green. 7ft. 3in. high 

5532 Genuine Old do. do. in Fine 
Inlaid Oak Case with Brass Mounts, 
Striking movement with arched brass and 


silvered dial, by Wa. 


Lister. 6ft. 10m. high £18 18 0 


5465. Genuine Old do. do. in 
Oak Case wrth Fret Frieze. Striking 
movement wath square brass dial, by 
James Pierce. 7/[t. 7in. 


high £15 100 





Particulars of other Old Clocks on application to 
ONLY ADDRESS 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


House Furnishers and Antique Dealers, 


152, 154, 156, Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone : Central 5585 


Telegrams : Wellando, London 
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the moment that he was pressing the trigger ; and away it has gone, 


scathless. 
Now there is a criticism which will occur—that this may 


mighty pretty shooting, but that it is in reality cruelty and not 


} 


re 


+ 
) 


sport, because it is killing a harmless bird and one which is of no 


use when killed. 
mistake. This little hawk of the insects is as delicate in flavo 
as a snipe, and its flesh softer and plumper. It may be thoug 
a pity to kill a bird which is so useful in destroying a number 
insects—that is another question. In any case the numbers 
the birds do not seem likely to fail. 
are of no good when dead, the reader should only try one at tabk 
as the writer has tried many—and he will confess that this id 


But as for deeming that th 


has to be put into the categories of those errors in his life of whi 
he has made recantation. ‘If only you people had them oy 
in your country,”’ as one of these Southern Americans remark 
' ‘you wouldn’t talk so much about your snipe a) 


And so we must go { 


quite justly, 
woodcock.”” But we have them not. 
our finest delicacies of the kind to those long-billed birds, and 1 
our most testing shot to the bird of the long tail as he glides 
outstretched wings down from the hanging coverts. He mal 
good sport enough, when we have him thus at his best ;_ but if 
are in Virginia or in any one of the neighbouring States in 
autumn, we ought to take the opportunity of having a shot 
two at the “ bat,’’ as the native people strangely call him, 
study, for purposes of comparison, what they consider the m 
difficult shot that a bird can give. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Curious ATTACHMENT TO YOUNG GROUSE. 

Sir,—I enclose you a photograph of a grouse recently shot with a la 
stick round its leg. The bird was in perfect health, and, except for a s| 
roughness of the skin on the 

appeared to have suffered no in 
/ venience. The bird was a full-gr 

young bird, and, I should think, n 
have trodden on the stick as a \ 
small bird, as the hole in the bend 
the stick is only just the size of 
leg. The stick, which was a bit of 
heather, was about a quarter of 
inch thick and about eight in 
long.—Powts 


A SuGGesteD DEVELOPMENT OF 
BALL AND Suor Guy. 


Sir,—The weak point of 
present ball and shot gun is the 
muzzle velocity of the bullet. A 
much practical experience with 
medium and high velocity rifk 





in the neighbourhood of 1,700 | 
seconds makes it comparatively « 


— « , oh alae to hit a small animal in a vital p 
GROUSE SHOT ON THE POWIS 


CASTLE MOORS at ordinary sporting ranges, \ 


rg0yds. to r8o0yds., and even, wi 
favourable conditions, 2zooyds. With a muzzle velocity of 1,200 foot-sec« 
or 1,300 foot-seconds, one is very liable to under-shoot or over-shoot small-siz 


There could not be a greater gastronom 


i 


IT 


J 


have found that a muzzle velocity 


game So long as the 12-bore is adhered to, it is impossible to give its bullet 


respectable velocity without making the gun clumsily heavy 


seven pounds 


or a trifle under, is the weight of gun which a man of ordinary physique can carr 


all day and use effectively at the end of it on fast birds. The obvious solut 
is to make the ball and shot gun of smaller calibre. The magnum 20-1 
seems to offer a way out of the difficulty. A long-chambered 20-bore, | 
on substantial lines and weighing about seven pounds, would allow of consider 
higher velocity with ball, while making an efficient shot-gun. Of cours 
objections to a low-velocity 12-bore vanish if the weapon is not intended t 
used with ball at ranges beyond rooyds. There are, however, many me! 
India, and no doubt in Africa too, who would welcome the advent of a comb 
gun which could be used confidently for stalking antelope and gazelle. Tak 
for example, the Indian black-buck and the chinkara, it is most exception 
get ashot at less than r20yds. or 1r30yds., and very often, indeed, it is impos 
to approach nearer the game than r6oyds, or r80yds. For a considet 
time I used a rifle with a velocity of between 1,300 foot-seconds and 1,400 ! 
seconds for stalking antelope and gazelle, and, though the weapon was extre1 
accurate, I found it most unsatisfactory when it became necessary to tak 
long shot at one of these small animals. Afterwards I used two rifles ha 
muzzle velocities of about 1,600 foot-seconds and 1,700 foot-seconds respecti\ 
and all my difficulties with regard to long shots vanished. It would be a ¢ 
thing if some of our gunmakers took up the development of repeating ball 
shot guns. An efficient 20-bore repeater has been lately put upon the ma! 
and a gun of this description, chambered for long cases and regulated to s 
a conical bullet with a muzzle velocity of 1,600 foot-seconds or more, woul 
a most useful weapon for wild countries. Such a gun would be an especial 
to the man of small means, who could not possibly afford the high cost of a 
double-barrelled combination weapon. Even if cartridges loaded with 
would not work through the magazine, the gun could always be used as a s 
loader, and, in the case of dangerous game, there might be a couple o 
cartridges as a reserve in the magazine. A repeating ball and shot gun v 
also, no doubt, give better accuracy than a double.—FLEuR-DE-LYsS. 
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© be dressed in 

silk attire is 

just now the 
am’ ition of all fashionable women. And, fortunately, it is an 
am}ition that can, within certain limits, be easily satisfied. The 
sek tion of styles and qualities is endless in pure silk goods, and 
almost equally so in silk and wool mixtures ; while, following close 
on the heels of these are the most remarkable cotton productions, 
thai have all the appearance and consistency of woollen weaves. 
In the matter of silken stuffs for tailor-mades ‘‘ Duvtyn’’ takes 
an easy lead, although reports are gathering ground that are 
not at all reassuring as to its wearing qualities. And there are 
several plagiarisms that are by no manner of means silk throughout, 
and probably for that reason wear the better. Cdéte de Chevai is a 
corded silk, delightful for tailoring, the same is true of moiré velour, 
which is got up with a dull surface, and is, therefore, more successful 
in colours than black, when it is rather disposed to look dingy. 
The tailors are also favouring with considerable attention embossed 
crépe de Chine, and it is supremely handsome in appearance ; 
while velour faconné can do no wrong, the velour creating a raised 
pattern on satin. 

For smart manteaux, velour faconné is ideal, especially in 
such shades as mole, (téle-de-négre, or corbeau blue, lined with a 
brilliant-hued satin. And, notwithstanding all this rivalry, chiffon 
velvet continues to hold its own bravely. At an atelier of great 
renown I was shown during the week a three-piece costume ot 
corbeau blue chiffon velvet that was arranged with such a novel 
skirt, the fullness at the back drawn in rather low down by a deep 
empiécement that was shaped off to a point in the centre; while 
the coat was of the glcrified Russian type so popular this season, 
the fullness of the basque drawn in midway by a heavy piping 
and again at the hem with a deep band of skunk. The corsage was 
the merest nothing, a souffié of Navy chiffon and white tulle. 

Of the elaborated character of the season’s—so-called—tailor- 
mades there is no longe: any doubt; that is to say, of course, the 
modiste’s tailor-made, which makes the title something of a mis- 
nomer. Even the simplest are on the busy side, and by way of 
enforcing this particular claim we have arranged that the two 
accompanying original designs shail pictorially express the feeling 
that prevails. The scheme, with the three-piece skirt, may, under 
existing auspices, be placed under the head of the simple tailor- 
made. It is composed throughout of drap de velours, a beautiful, 
suéde-finished cloth that is at once pliable and strong. The 
colour I would suggest is pain brulé, trimmed black velvet and a 
little collar of skunk, and completed by the latest version of the 
lam-o’-Shanter, effected in black velvet, the folds captured beneath 
a rose cluster at one side, while close to the head there is disposed 
a straight, narrow little brim of black tulle. In the costume 
itse't there is a wealth of interesting detail that it will be found 
well worth dwelling upon. Initially we have the three-decker 
ski., which is settling down into an unquestioned acceptance. 
This, it will likewise be observed, takes the approved upward slope 
im iront, while the coat is of exceptionally clever and attractive 
buil:, and in a measure takes up the outline of the skirt. The back 
is ¢\. very loose, and drawn in at either side at the waist beneath 
ab: ton, and a curious little outstanding loop of velvet, a procedure 
tha brings about the decreed little jump-out over the hips. It is 
a model of extreme subtlety, expressing just the right modish 
app orance without a suggestion of exaggeration. 

harmeuse and Ciselé velvet, in that lovely deep corbeau 
blue which, together with (éle-de-négre, is receiving so much 


attention just now, compose the companion model. This is 
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completely representative of the elaborated treatment alluded to 
above, the dress standing complete in itself without the coat, which 
is short and vague of outline, and completed by a collar of fitch tur 
A beautiful classical drapery characterises the skirt which, as the 
wearer moves, reveals at the hem a doublure of vivid rose satin. 
I have already referred to the vogue of these coloured linings, and 
any incentive that may have been required to land it in the front 
rank of fashionable approval has been provided by the lango 
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A TAILOR-MADE WALKING DRESS. 








Teas, which seem to have taken the world by storm. To return, 
however; the little charmeuse corsage is of the extremely floppy 
order, the décolletage filled in by a soft frilled kerchief of white 
net, while below the waist there is draped a deep sash of the 
charmeuse, the handsomely fringed ends tying low down on the one 
side. One of the daily increasing army of quaint little velvet cap 
toques is worn, the brim turned out in a sharp point at the side, a 
large soft osprey floating gracefully over the whole. 

Now, though I admit with something of an effort, I propose 
to switch my mind on to a few subjects better calculated to be of 
service to readers living in the country, or who are otherwise 
disinclined to consider the extreme fashions of the day. There has 
never, within recollection, been provided such opportunities for 
working out small economies of dress as prevail to-day And 





AFTERNOON GOWN WORN WITH A VELVET COAT t 


it is curious that this should be so, in the midst of such a riot of 
luxury. It is impossible, for example, to make too much of the 
admirable choice there is in lace and net corsage accessories, 
which, in a trice, bring a démodé bodice up to date. Given a 
simple black charmeuse gown for best wear, and a navy suiting 
for every day, the changes that can be wrought with collars, fichus, 
jabots and sashes are positively endless. This, of course, is in 
its way the amplification of the Early Victorian black silk dress 
and lace collar and cuffs. But oh! the little more and how much it is. 
Our great-grandmothers would in truth be amazed if they could 
see the decorative adjuncts that are now provided, not as single 
items, but in innumerable devices, thet range from the simplest 
incident of a jabot to the square-shaped collar of shadow lace 
to which is attached a draped fichu effect of the same lace, the inner 
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edge softened by little kerchief folds of net. Many a modish bodice 
is finished off with a permanent fitment of this description, which 
can be bought separately, ready made, for a few shillings. Sometimes 
these fichus have lightly wired Medici frills, en prone ; that is to 
say, without any fullness. For this form of ornamentation th, 
finest black Chantilly lace is much used, in conjunction with 
white or soft écru net. Mechlin is responsible for numberles 
dainty details, and, in my opinion, has a better and handso 
appearance altogether than the much vaunted shadow. 
Blouses, again, always an invaluable economical aid, are tal 
on a most helpful phase in the form of a blouse coatee. These, a 
being tentatively essayed for some time, have suddenly leapt to 


s 


front, and, go where you will just now, it is to find the s 
emphasis being laid on a little all round basque, or a postil 
back, additions that at once raise the blouse to higher and n 
dressy realms. It will be interesting to see whether the jun 
blouse will really prove a success. Great confidence is place: 
itin some quarters. But it seems uncomfortable and ungai 
while the rather strained-looking sash about the hips w 
scarcely suffice to keep it in place under the strain of a little « 
exertion. Apropos of this freedom of fit, which pervades the e1 
sartorial world just now, those who aspire to express the cor 
silhouette must not overlook the fact of the immensely import 
role corsets play in the matter. The corsetiére’s art to-day sta. |s 
at the very flood tide of success. It is almost abnormally ck 
and responds to every demand made upon it by exig 
couturiéres. To acquire the decreed forme of the moment 
necessary to wear corsets with a busk slightly protruding or cu 
outward in the centre. This is a finely subtle treatment, and 
most ably expressed in the ‘“‘ Raymonde,”’ a model exclusiv: 
that unique corset department at Debenham and Freebo 
presided over by Madame Zilva, who is a past-mistress in the 
of the corset. She knows the subject through from A to Z, 
personally interviews every client, according their case het 
individual attention. It is impossible to appraise the form-gi 
virtues of the ‘‘ Raymonde ’ 
let it suffice that as a model of the moment it stands supreme. | 


in a written description, wher 


the well-famed ‘‘ Margot’’ model emanating from the s 


” 


atelier, the ‘‘ Raymonde”’ is short above the waist, but extren 
long below, the hips being beautifully moulded, and at the s 
time the straight line now de rigueur is preserved. 
the ‘‘ Margot,’’ it may, of course, have been coincidence, tho 


it looks uncommonly like prescience, but Madame Zilva’s « 


Respecting 


realisation of the value of a specially devised narrow elastic fitn 
above the waist was extraordinary. Just recently arrived f: 
Paris is a corset specially designed for Tango dancing, in whi 
But all who know 
wear the ‘‘ Margot’”’ will recognise at once the plagiarism 


similar elastic continuation is the feature. 


» 
f 


a corset for comfort as well as forme the “‘ Margot ”’ has never bee 
rivalled, though Madame Zilva, with her expert understanding, has 
many other models, since it is far from her methods to generalis 

The figure must be studied by her and corseted according to 
needs, wherefore is her counsel always supremely well worth having 


4 


The soft little ‘‘ Tricot ’’ corset she supplies for children is id 


and is succeeded by one similar in build, but with a light bus 
which is wonderfully helpful towards training a growing figur 
the way it should go. 

A very safe guide to the clothes of to-morrow will be found in 
Messrs. Dickins and Jones’ “‘ Advanced Fashions ’ 
has just arrived. It caters for practically every requirement of bot 
town and country dwellers. The coats and skirts, for examp! 
always an excellent feature with this firm—include some extremel) 
smart garments in chiffon bengaline, velour cloth and velour de lai: 


4 


as well as serviceable designs in winter-weight diagonal se 
etc., suitable for morning wear. In long wraps are represent 
the latest phase of the useful and becoming pony cloth coats 
and embroidered chiffon velvet figures among the novelties, s 
ing the honours with moiré chiffon velvet a lovely chené mat 
with a watered effect which is expressed in a very becoming theatr 
wrap. As usual, Messrs. Dickins and Jones have devoted consi 
able attention to the details on which the success of a toilette s 
often depends. There are some lovely examples of the 
draped sash of the moment in all sorts of plain and embroid 
materials, beaded coatees, jabots and collars, and corded « 
ments; velvet and paste collars which are so becoming wit! 
present low-cut blouses may be had in a variety of designs, rat 
from a few shillings to as many pounds; vests and guimp 
wear with open blouses or under open coats range in material 
plain net to gold tissue, and among a fast inating array of lit 
special attention should be given to the lovely lace and « 
de chine cache corsets for wearing under the transparent b 
and gowns of the moment. = 
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RIDING HABIT 


AND 


BREECHES MAKERS 





Patterns and Measurement 


Forms on application 


Orders by Post 


Carriage Paid in 


Unile i Kingdom carefully executed 


Ladies’ Ride Astride Habit, from £6 16 6. The Skirt_is most adaptable, 
being perfect in the saddle, and on foot. Suitable also for Tropical wear. 


HARRODS Ltd.” 24). LONDON, S.W."iiivaring Director 








HITCHINGS £) 


Baby Carriage Manufacturers 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The King of Spain. 


“ * 


London 


329-331, 
Oxford Street 
45, 
Knightsbridge 


Liverpool 
74, Bold Street 


Manchester 
69, Deansgate 


Glasgow 


184, 
Sauchiehall St. 





- & 


The “ Princess Margaret” Car, from Six Guineas. 


A smart car of distinctive registered design, Coach-built 
by Hitchings. Constructed of sound well-seusoned wood 
of the very best quality. The moveable foot-iray can 
be fitted with special drop-end extension (to order) pro- 
viding additional length for the reclining position. 


Further particulars and Complete Catalogue 
sent on receipt of mame and address. 





























“DORRAH” 


WOVEN UNDERWEAR 
for Ladies’ and Children. 


Ladies’ 
Combinations. 


WINTER WEMGHT 
THOROUGHLY 
SHRUNK 
Pura Wool 
Slender Os 
\ Women Womer 





I Neck 
9/11 10/3 11/2 
H 


i ‘eck 
103 1011 11/6 
eeves 


I ~eon 
11/3 11/6 12/3 
Silk and Woo! 


ou ‘103 11/2 
i Neck 

10/3 10/9 11/9 
‘ Sleeves 

113 12/6 13/9 


Ladies’ Vests. 


Pure Wool 
Women Wom 
S 6/9 7/3 
‘ 6/11 7/9 
eves 
, 8 7/6 8 8/3 Orders by Post 
Si nd Wool carefully executed 
6 8/3 6/9 
* Carriage Paid in 
t 
— 7/3 United Kingdom. 
7 7/3 7/11 


CHILDREN’S COMBINATIONS. 


Pure Wool Silk and Wool 
Half Sleeve 


Size 1 2 $ 4 5 6 7 8 ) 
5/3 56 5/9 63 6/6 6/11 7/6 7/9 8/3 
oN6 5/9 6/2 69 7/3 7/9 8/3 8/9 93 


F ; 4 5 6 ? 8 4 
/3 56 511 6/3 69 6/11 73 8/3 
/3 5/9 6/3 6/9 7/3 7/11 8/3 9/3 





“RRODS. LT. Rete 5:4 LONDON, S.W. 























TOPAS PEARLS 


Rubies, Sapphires and Emeralds are acknowledged 
PI 









by experts to be the most perfect replicas of the 
genuine. They possess and retain for all time their 
exquisite sheen, and wonderful lustre, and are 
mounted with real diamonds in gold and platinuin. 












Beautiful 
Topas Pearl 


Necklet with 


id-carat 









LOZ 
3 










vold clasp, 


£4:0:0 






SS5> 


(tan 











Real Diamond 
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Clasps with a 
lopas Pearl, 
Kuby, 
Sapphire, or 


Emerald 







Centre, Ir 


£2:2:0 






TOPAS, 38, OLD BOND ST., 


LONDON, W. 
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“A Truly Wonderful 
BALL for FLIGHT” 











PRICE 


Supplied in brambled marking. a special point of trying this 
Full size standard floating and 


small heavy. MadebyRusastic, | wonderful ball. Of all pro- 


L ep, “ The Home of the . 
Golf Bell Industry,” 14-15, fessionals & sports dealers. 


Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
66 *4 
Gps 
la —— —D 


“The proof of the Ball is in the playing.” 


yf / = but will also ensure accurate 


is the opinion of hundreds of 
golfers who have quickly found 
that they can get a greater 
length with the ** Chancellor” 


than any other golf bali 


The “Chancellor” Golf Ball 
is the best value ever offered 
in a 2/- ball. Not only will 
it give you a longer drive. 


putting. Golfers should make 





GOLF BALL 

















‘You Should Buy 


A Profit-Bearng FRUIT FARM at 











A YOUNG APPLE TREE. 5, Charing Cross, London, s.W. 





















WALHACHIN, ANGLESEY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Barnes Estates, Ltd., are offering for 
Sale fertile orchard lands at Walhachin. 
These lands are specially adapted for success- 
ful apple culture, owing to the fact that they 
have theright soil andaconstantwater supply, 
The climate is extremely favourable, and the 
transportation facilities ave unsurpassed. Besides 
this wonderful combinatiou uf assets the 
beginner has the added advantage of valu- 
able advice from our expert instructors so 
that fruit farming on one of our farms is 


A PROFITABLE OCCUPATION. 
Write for descriptive Illustrated booklet to— ~ 


A. H. T. CHETWYND 











and illustrated 
catalogue sent 
upon receipt of 
& post card. 


C. A. PETERS Ltd., DERBY, Sole Manu/uacturers. 
LONDON LIVERP920' 
116, Newgate Street, E.C 4 Cast e Street Arcade \ 


Or your local lronmonger, Garage, or Motor Accessory Dealer 





“Gout agateyatet \\ 


this is one of the many reasons why you should use ¢t 

Carbotron Stove in your Garage or Motor House. Its < 
installation will not involve you in costly alterations. Its fuel ; 
consumption is trifling, amounting to about Qd. to 6d. per 
day (according to the size of the stove). Itdoes not smoke, 
smell, or cause any mess. It gives a steady, healthy heat, 


and may b 


ir) 







safely charged to burn for 12 hours 


It is recommende d by 
the leading Insurance 

companies as the 
safest and best Stove 
for Garages. Halls, 
Corridors. Shops, 
Showrooms, Club- 
rooms, etc. 

Full particulars 
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MAIZE AS AN EQUATORIAL PRODUCT. 

AIZE is one of the most largely and successfully grown 
cereals of hot countries, and it has very well known 
useful properties. It is an ornamental featu 
tropical culture too, for in these climates it beco: 
a very handsome plant, and rises to a consider. 

able height, with a solid stalk bearing a multiplicity oj 
leaves and cobs; the bearing properties of the plant are 
greater, too, in the Tropics. Africa grows maize in many p rts 
and in the British East African Protectorate—where it is © lled 
either muhindi (Indian corn) or mealies, and is the principal ood 
of the natives—it is becoming largely cultivated, and by t 
distribution of better kinds of seed among them the qu it) 
grown has been much improved. Along with many other t 
grown in this country, two crops may possibly be raised di) ‘in 
the year. 

The usual and best season to sow is during the rainy mon 
March, but a later crop may be planted in the lighter rains « 
month of October ; a crop planted at this time on a farm in the 
lands produced some fine cobs by the end of January. The rec: itly 
arrived settler should not fail to study the profits to be gaine by 
maize planted as a “‘ catch crop,”’ as it makes a quick turnovy + of 
profit, and prepares the way for the cultivation of either © tie 
or black wattle. In newly broken and ploughed ground the re’ irns 
from a hundred acres of maize planted as a catch crop ma | in 
a good year, be roughly estimated at rather more than that nw ‘ber 
of pounds, and a quick turnover of profit is of great advant: to 
a settler who has to carefully consider his output of capital, an th: 
money thus gained helps to pay the expenses of clearing th« 
for the coffee or wattle planting later. 

The native manner of drying the green mealies, or corn «obs 
is simple but excellent. The thicker part of the outer «reen 
sheaf is stripped back and knotted, as it is very pliabk 
and kamba (cord) passed under the knot enables them to be |iung 
in line to dry in the sun; the thin under-leaf is left over the 
when drying, as it gives a little protection in case of rain, but does 
not prevent its ripening. This is a good method to follow should 
the storehouse with shelves for the cobs not be in readin¢ 
the first crop. This—with ‘ mtama”’ (millet or caffre com 
or wimbi (a very small grain)—forms the staple diet of th 
natives in Equatorial Africa, and is grown in their shambas 
or plantations. 

The grains crushed between stones or milled make a nutritious 
kind of porridge when cooked. The allowance per native on safari 
(journey) is about two pounds per day of mealie or other flour 
At the settlers’ table the young green corn cob is always a welcom 
course in the fare up country when available, and is also seen ofte 
upon the hotel menu in many parts of Africa. Boiled in part ol 
the green sheaf for twenty minutes, or stripped and roasted and 
eaten with butter, it is a favourite dish, and not unknown nowadays 
on a London restaurant menu card. 

Statistics show that the exports of maize trom the East African 
Protectorate have been largely increased during the last two years. 
In the year 1910 the export value was estimated at £6,000, and in 
1912 it had increased to over £43,000, and it seems a pity that the 
existing high sea freights should prove such a check in the trans- 
mission of the grain to the European markets and prevent the trac 
from developing much more rapidly, which it otherwise 
would do. (An article in the Times of September oth 


upon the imported produce to England, called the “ Cereal 
Year of 1912-1913,”’ contains an interesting statement regarding 
the import of maize: ‘‘ The business done in maize has 


been very remarkable, and it would be highly interesting 
if we could trace where the Indian corn has been used, and iow 
The imports of November and December were extraordinary) 
and again during the last two months they have been greatl 
above the average.) In the United States the estimated 
returns of the maize crop for the present year amount | 
figures of 1,336,000,o0ocwt. On the European continent |t '5 
grown in many parts. In Saxony, although it cannot ully 
develop to seed, large patches of it may be seen growing th 
great agricultural districts, and it is used as fodder for ttle 
Maize grown in Bohemia and Hungary develops to fuller ma‘ rt) 
The writer has partaken of excellent roasted corn cobs gro © 1" 
the former country. Another use for this plant is heard 1 ™ 
Mexico, where a kind of sugar is extracted from the stalk 
native growers. H. A. C 
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minutest detail and colouring. 


surprisingly modest figures. 
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The Charm of the “Antique 


is fully retained in our reproductions from genuine old models. For 
instance, the Jacobean Dressing Table and Washstand illustrated above 
are most faithful copies of genuine antiques, even down to the 
And these are but two examples 
from our unequalled stock of reproductions from the antique. 


Every lover of the beautiful should make a point of visiting our 
vast galleries, which contain hundreds of examples all priced at 
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—— BAKER ST. LONDON, W. 
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DORE & SONS 


LIMITED 
ARTISTIC TAILORS 


The “Doré” Overcoats from 63/- rain- 
proofed if desired, cut and made on new 
principles which give ease with elegance 





*25, CONDUIT STREET, W. 
306, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, E.C. 
43, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
80, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 


‘here is also a Ladies’ Tailoring Department at this address, 


FROM INFANCY TO AGE THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED. = 


es pevonsate WHEAT ans — in peewee! aoe 
h ; ou 


) =: tar “¢ vone ar warty vate i ’ th rfect t 
— — 5 ! Mi 
kd Age Juri he whole 1 
)= ' he Infant into a strong. healthy Child 
row faCha ion Ath t ups 
energy and \ i 1 ' ’ 
— { et € ’ ’ } 
) wera ities of | hich it} 
_ 


rated and alw tabl 
otnte & eames oh abe er Cold Water only. No cooki e 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, outs and Club Houses. 








WORL.ICK'S LUNCH TABLETS. 


Of all Che a ise x 16, 2/6 : 6a nd 11/- 
5 HORLICK’ SMALTED MILK co. "Slough, Bu cks.,England. 
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COFFEE 


quickly and — made 


“Universal” 


™® Coffee Percolator 


bi ’ aley 
a ———— 


DELICIOUS COFF 





The —— and Invigorating Essence of the 
Coffee is extracted before the WATER BOILS 


- — e 18 pertect — tree 
COFFEE ! lements which 
ethis s deli veragetodsagree with o 
‘ people _ ade in the ordinary way 
" aedaee can make perfect 
LN 
Coffee in the ‘‘Universal”’ 


Of all first-class Ironmongers and Department Stores. 
Write for our Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 5;, ssrttclomew'cio, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


Shallows, by Frederick Watson Methuen 
ABOUT two-thirds through his novel Mr. Frederick Watson begins to warm up 
to his tale, and from a jerky, somewhat uncertain narrative, it develops into an 
extremely intriguing study of clan feeling, hatred and loyalty in the latter part 
of the life of the unfortunate Charles Edward Stewart Mr. Watson is a writer 
with some skill in subtle thought and no mean gifts of expression But that 
this clever and original first novel is somewhat rambling and scattered in con- 
struction certainly stands in the way of its gripping the casual reader Then 
Mr. Watson is unfortunate in such descriptions as “He moved like a deer on 
elastic t"’; or, again, in such ill-expressed irrelevancies as, ‘* In sich moments 
ip and down the room, walking perfectly steadily, calling out strange 

ith foreign words, and wearing a flat bonnet upon his head.” Yet 

t 


ympact of much that is individual, and seems to promise tha 


1s it in him to give us a sound historical novel 


The Road to Victory. by Rose Schuster Chapman and Hall.) 
IN The Road to Victory Mrs. Rose Schuster gives us a close analytical study of 
the development of the character of Frederic the Great The story is a 
fascinating one, the conflict of wills between father and son examined with 
liberality and acumen, and the effects of Frederic William's harshness and tyranny 
shown with dispassion Mrs. Schuster has woven into the youthful life of 
Frederic a romance which lends the storv that lighter touch it needs: this 
romance just faintly indicated, and is brought to no decisive importance 
Of the hardships to which the young prince was subjected at his father’s desire, 
and in the hope of bringing the somewhat effeminate youth more into conformity 
with the German ideal, we receive full description, not the least interesting 
portion of the book being concerned with his enforced stay within the fortress 
ol Ciistrin, his later comparative freedom there and the means by which the 
dulness of his day’s routine was lightened Towards the end of the novel there 
is some condensing of matter; descriptions of Frederic’s successful campaigns 
and indications of his future greatness absorb the author’s attention to the 
detr:ment of the more romantic interest of the narrative But this the reader 
nterested in Mrs. Schuster’s presentation of the character of Frederic 


ret » admirably has she succeeded in arousing our sympathies with 


Tide Marks, by Margaret Westrup Methuen 
THOUGH rather tending to outrage the probabilities quite unnecessarily in 
the matter of Michael Brent's complicated and foolish plot to secure himself 
1 wife in Philippa Hamilton, there are qualities in 7ide Marks that lend the novel 
in undeniable attraction These qualities are not to be found in the characterisa- 
principals, which is, on the whole, unconvincing, but in the clever 
which the spirit of the beautiful West Country is realised, and by the 
sketches of such as Rabbie, of whom we hear too littl There is something 
essentially agreeable, to the mind intent on pleasant diversion, in a pretty picture 
of life with the rose tints accentuated and realities delicately ignored or entirely 
obliterated. Mrs. Westrup here tells this kind of delightful, if improbable, tak 
We enjoy it when it comes our way, we will also doubtless enjoy in the same 
fashion its successors ; but we cannot take it or them seriously It is improbabl 
it is intended that we should 
The Second-Class Passenger, by Percival Gibbon (Methuen.) 
rHIS is a collection of short stories of real dramatic power, written with a re- 
strained and impressive vigour that carries the reader from one tale to the next 
with a gathering sense of appreciation. Mr. Percival Gibbon shows a versatile 
imagination; among the collection at haphazard may be mentioned, for a 
certain uncanny mysticism, ““The Man Who Knew,” where a young Boer 
farmer discovers, through a premonition of the death of first one son and then 
another, that he possesses a terrible gift of foreknowledge With the death 
of the second son, the mother almost comes to blame her husband that, with 
foreknowledge, he did not avert the calamity ; and the psychulugy of the situa- 
tion is very cleverly and subtly conveyed. ‘“‘ The Murderer” is a tale of sea- 
faring, a gruesome and quite extraordinarily logical metamorphosis. For 
quiet philosophical acceptance of the kinship of the normal and abnormal in 
life by the average non-imaginative man, The Second-class Passenger attains 
its obvious end with a simplicity that is deceptive and admirably suited to the 
author’s purpose. On the whole the sustained excellence of this collection 


of short stories is undeniable 


FOR TOWN & COUNTRY 
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A NEW SPARE WHEEL WRAPPER. 

HE provision of a spare wheel, tire or detachable rim, 
which has become almost a matter of course among 
motorists, has, of necessity, given rise to a good deal 
of experimenting in the direction of a prope? means of 
protecting such spares from dust, rain and mud. That 
protection 1s essential is, of course, obvious, for to 

carry a spare part and then expose to the varying conditions of 
English weather and general travel is asking for vexation and delay, 
if not real difficulty. One of the most effectual means of ensuring 
the necessary protection is provided by a wrapper recently intro- 
duced by Messrs. J. B. Brooks and Co., the well known equipment 
specialists of Birmingham and Criterion House, Grape Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W. Like all Messrs. Brooks’ wares, this 
wrapper leaves nothing to be desired in material or workmanship, 
but it will appeal strongly to the motorist on account of its smart 
ship-shape appearance and the way in which it harmonises with 
the lines of the modern car. It is made of polished leatheroid, 
carefully cut to fit the wheel it covers exactly, so that shaking 
or rubbing is impossible. The wheel drops into the lower half 
of the case and the upper part is pushed down upon it and secured 
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with straps, while provision is made at the back of the Wrapper 
for the dummy hub or whatever is used to secure the wheel. That 
it 1s satisfactory is evident from the large and increasing numbe, 
of cars of all types and sizes which carry it. Messrs. Brooks are 
constantly introducing new devices for the comfort and convenig nce 
of motorists, and we would advise our readers to write for thei; 
interesting illustrated catalogue of these. 


THE GAS FIRE OF TO-DAY. 

Among the papers read at the recent meeting of the } ritis] 
Association, one of special interest to the householder wa 
delivered by Mr. H. James Yates, F.C.S., M.I.M.E., Vice-pri 
of the British Commercial Gas Association, on the subj 
“ Recent Progress in Gas Fire Science.’’ The paper was, of « 
far too long to be quoted at any length here, but, starting wi 
earliest form of gas fire—a series of Bunsen burners, the fla: 
which impinged upon asbestos filaments or other refractcry 
rials in the original coal grate—Mr. Yates dealt first wit 
drawbacks of this earliest stove, which showed plainly that 
on the same basis as coal, gas had little, if any, heating super 
and could not compare in the matter of cost. From this he s 
how the convector stove was evolved, which, by means 
tended flues within the stove body, certainly effected a 
in heat, but at the expense of the health of the inhabita 
the room, so obvious to the meanest intelligence that a 
spread prejudice against gas stoves was engendered. Seei 
impossibility of getting satisfactory results from convected h 
told how he himself experimented with radiant stoves, alteri 
shape so as to get a large flame surface of very shallow 
replacing the filled-up pieces of refractory material by single 
one above another, finally, by hollow fireclay columns, pert 
with a design specially contrived to promote the uniform | 
of the column, replacing the heavy front bars with a sing 
horizontal rod, and by observation and practice gradually inc: 
the radiant efficiency of the stove from 30—33 per cent. to 
per cent. Then he came to the final triumph of the ga 
manufacturer—the careful manipulation of the flue vent a: 
canopy, evolving a stove which gives as good ventilation as 
fire without the loss of heat involved by an ordinary ch 
This result revolutionised the attitude of the medical pro’ ssion 
and general public towards gas. To-day there are upwards o! thre: 
hundred and fifty thousand gas fires used in London alonc. and 
there is every indication that the number will continue to in: . case 


BRITISH PIANOS AT OLYMPIA. 

Among the many fascinating stands at the Ideal /|lome 
Exhibition this year, the trend of popular taste is evinced by the 
interest shown in that of Messrs. John Broadwood and Sons 
Limited. The name of Broadwood has always been associated 
with all that is finest in the manufacture of British pianos, but the 
firm are by no means content to rest on a reputation deservedly 
won in the past. Recognising the genuine demand for mechanical 
players, they have of late years devoted much attention to perfect- 
ing this modern branch of their industry, and the latest result may 
be seen at the exhibition, where a very attractive entry is a new 
Baby Upright Player, in which the player action has been so 
arranged that the size of the piano is only one inch longer than a 
similar instrument without the Player. This, fitted with all the 
latest improvements, costs only {84. There is also a new Baby 
Grand Player Pianoforte with a similar player action and very 
moderately priced. Captain Scott’s Player Piano, which is show! 
in precissly the condition in which it returned from the Antarcti 
excellent condition, too, considering the severe tests to which it 
must have been exposed—excites a good deal of interest, and beside 
these more particular items there is a fine display of pianos of all 
grades, ranging in price from 40 guineas to 360 guineas. 

THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 

The charming reception-rooms of the Alexandra Hotel, Hyde 
Park Corner, have seldom been used on a more interesting occasion 
than for the reception after Kaid Sir Harry Maclean’s marriage to 
Miss Prendergast a few days ago. The mere mention of Sir Harry's 
name recalls stirring adventures and brilliant feats of diplomacy 
and it was curious that on his wedding day the afternoon papers 
were recounting the latest exploits of his old Moroccan foe, Raisuli, 
an incident which seemed to add to the romantic interest of the 
reception. The reception-rooms have been recently redecorated 
with great taste, and their fine proportions and beautiful situation 
looking out over Hyde Park, render them perhaps the most attrac- 
tive rooms in London for social functions of this kind. In fact 
there is a combination of homeliness and up-to-date luxury about 
the Alexandra which, in addition to its easy accessibility, make 
its continued prosperity a foregone conclusion. 


A COMMAND CONCERT. 

The now famous Manfield Choir, which is composed entirely 0! 
employees of the great shoe manufacturing firm of Manfi and 
Sons, Northampton, recently received the honour of a co! and 
to sing before Their Majesties on the occasion of their visit Earl 
Spencer at Althorp. The concert, consisting of six items, an! held 
in the Grand Saloon, was an entire success. Their Me esties 
applauded with considerable enthusiasm, and at the end the 
concert both the King and Queen complimented the con: ictor, 
Mr. Marshman, very warmly on the excellence of the perfor: .ance 
After singing a couple of pieces at a concert given to the He hold 
Staff the choir returned home by motor, greatly delight: with 
their success and Their Majesties’ kind reception. It has, leed 
been greatly appreciated in the town of Northampton, W as 
justly proud of the splendid work done by the Manfield ~hoi 
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The 
“Lichfield” 


COUNTRY 


THE IDEAL LIGHT 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


ACETYLENE 


Which is the cheapest to instal and 
maintain, the easiest to handle, the 
safest and cleanest in use. No smell 
or smoke or hissing of burners. Wo 
mantles = or Complete 
installations from {10 upwards. 


FOR 
THE 


The Lavatory Set illus- 
trated was selected for 
instalment in all the bed 
rooms of a large London 
hotel The stand is in 
inlaid mahogany, walnut 
or oak, with best pottery 
ware basin, white tiles 
and bevelled mirror in 
white enamelled frame 
Fitted with glass shelf 
on nickel-plated brackets 


From £5 1 7s. 6d. 


accumulators. 


ExperT ADVICE 
from an Acetylene 
Engineer is neces- 
sary for satisfactory 
work. You can get 
this FREE from 
THE 
Acetylene 
Corporation, 
Ltd 
49, VICTORIA ST., 
WESTMINSTER, 


umd at 


GLASGOW & DUBLIN 


Goslett’s Lavatory Sets 


houses The 

design, and 
demaad 
Illustrated booklet free 


the best 
their 
requirements 


nstalled in all 
carefully studied 
finish, appeal to all whose 
the best examples obtainable 


should be 


corverience of 





Supplied through your own Builder or Decorator. 


Established -/834 


Gosletts - 


Baths, Ranges, Stoves, 
Plate Glass, &te. 


ALFRED GOSLETT & Co., Ltd. 


127-131, Charing Cross Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 


By Appointment 





who have satisfac- 
torily installed 
over 3,000 Plants 


oe 


TPP Pec ee eT ite Tt Tt eee 


to H.M. the King 


THE PERIL OF SHAMPOOS. 


Disastrous Loss of Hair before the Prime of Life is 
Preventable. 











Many women who naturally have beautiful thick glossy hair spoil it most pitiably 
by perpetual shampoos. Many of these contain ingredients harmful to the hair, and 
their frequent use leaves the hair britt'e, dry and “thirsty.” It cracks. It falls. 


It is well to give up these dangerous 
practices. A positive remedy for 
weak, thin and falling hair which is 
guaranteed to contain no soda or 
caustic alkali is Tatcho. In addition 
to its hair-growing properties Tatcho 
cleans the hair just as well, nay, 
better, and leaves the hair glossy and 
silky with all its natural oil, though 
Tacho itself is non-oily. Tacho is 
the discovery of Mr. Geo, R. Sims, 
who once again plays the part of a 
public benefactor, by saving women 
in the prime of life from disastrous 
and disfiguring loss of hair. 


o) an dal =n 20) ane 
clipping is done 
with this machine 








50,000 now in use in the United Kingdom. 

All the most experienced horse-owners use 

the STEWART because they know it is 

the best and most serviceable of all Clippers. Horses clipped with 
the STEWART No. 1 are more active and willing and have greater 
staying power; they sleep better, look better, work better; and 
they do not take cold by standing after getting hot. 


STEWART POINTS— 


No. 1.—Whole of the gearing No. 3.—Driving mechanism 
enclosed in a dust-proof box. guaranteed for 20 years 


In order to gratify Mr. Geo. R 
Sims’ expressed wish that it should 
be marketed at a price that should 
not shut it out from anyone—trich 
and poor alike—it has been decided 


to distribute 100,000 bottles, 4/6 size 


A ; No. 4.—Mechanism runs on 
No. 2.—All gears cut from pal) bearings 
solid metal (not cast) and wearing 


long shaft for 


for 1/10, carriage paid, among readers 
of this paper. 


: No. 5.—Extra 
parts made file hard ease in working 


Don't be despondent if you have 


tried unproved “remedies.’’ Tatcho 
is different. You have Mr. Geo. 
R. Sims’ guarantee that it is made 
exactly after his own formula—the 
formula that saved his hair when he 
was going bald. Post the “ Authority” 
printed below for the special giant 
trial bottle. Tatcho may well 
succeed with you as it did in the 
case of Lady Collins, Lady Sykes, N. Forbes-Robertson, P. Wolfe Murray, Commander, 
R.N.; “Rita,” the famous novelist ; and thousands who have written their grateful 
thanks to Mr. Sims. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—**s.:: 


our Chief Chemist to send to the applicant 
whe forwards this authority a regular 4s. 6d. 
bottle of TATCHO, carriage and packing 
paid, to the applicant's own door, at the 
nominal price of Is. Id. 


5, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS. 
Photo. by.La 


HORSE CLIPPER 


Price 32/6; Carriage Paid, Box Free. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVI 


THE COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 





BOON LET. mentioning this paper 





11, BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 









































